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PREFACE * 


The Vedanta-sira is often prescribed as a text-book 
for University students, and it is mainly for their use that 
the present edition has been prepared. The text is divided into 
paragraphs to mark the chief topics considered, all further 
differentiations of the subject-matter being indicated by a 
double vertical line or stop. The analysis of the contents given 
in the beginning will, it is hoped, be helpful in the study of the 
book. • ' .. 
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INTRODUCTION 


AFTER the usual prayer for the successful completion of 
*■ the work undertaken and the salutation to his guru, 
our author begins by stating the qualifications required of 
a person that desires to enter upon a study of the Vedanta 
and then sets forth at some length the teaching of the 
Upanisads whose central truth, according to advaita, is 
contamed in what are known as wiahci-vakyas such as 
Tat tvam asi. This truth, even when impacted by the best 
of teachers, will necessarily be known only mediately; but 
Indian thinkers were never content with such knowledge 
and they always insisted upon the necessity for the dis¬ 
ciple to realise in his own life the truth so known. * The 
author accordingly proceeds to explain the nature of the 
discipline necessary for the realisation—a discipline not 
less arduous than the one qualifying for Vedantic study, 
and concludes with a discription of jlvan-mukti or the 
condition ot one that has fully undergone it and has 
succeeded in transforming the mediate knowledge of 
Upanisadic truth into immediate experience. We shall 
deal with these four topics in order—(1) the preliminary 
training, (2) the teaching of the Vedanta, (3) the discipline 
necessary for its. realisation, and (4) the condition of 
jivan-mukti. 

(1) The training which a Vedantic disciple is expected 
to have received before entering upon his study is partly 
moral and partly intellectual. To understand the exact 
character of the former it is necessary to know the triple 
classification of deeds that is generally implied, if not 
actually adopted, in Hindu works:—(/) those described 
as Sadharana-dharmas which comprise acts, indicative , of 
virtues like kindness and truth-speaking, and are equally 

* Cf. e. g. Pancadasi, xi. 84. 
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obligatory on all*; ( //) thoss tornied varncisrcuno^dharmas 
which are relative in their conception and depend upon 

one’s social class ( varna ) and upon the specific stage one 
has reached in life’s discipline (asrama\ ; and (Hi) those 
that are known as kamya-karmas which are explicitly 
designed to secure personal benefit here or hereafter and 
therefore vary according to the capacity and inclination 
of the individual. It is not necessary to say anytnmg 
about the need of the first of these as their importance is 

universally acknowledged and their observance is ad¬ 
mitted to be the first condition of success in moral train¬ 
ing. t Nor is it necessary to speak about the third set as 
their value in ethical training is only preparatory and 
indirect. It will suffice merely to remark about them 
that they should not involve, ordinarily speaking, either 
in the means they adopt or in the result they aim at, any 
violation of the principle underlying the other two vane- 
ties of ( karma ). It is only the second set of karmas that 
require some explanation here. If we overlook minor 
distinctions, § we may describe them as mtya-kvnm or 
deeds that should necessarily be performed and may 
therefore be termed ' duties. ’ The Hindu view as to 
■what deeds constitute this class is for the most part 
determined by tradition and so may appear arbitrary or 
conventional in their character. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. General precepts as regards what one 
ought to do are not of much avail until they are reduced 
to a concrete form by reference to particular sets of social 

* Compare Yajnavalkya-smrti, I. iv* 122 

II 

f Compare Parasara-smrti, I. i. 37 . 

Also Kathopanisad, ii. 24, and Sahara's comments,y on 

between mtya-mi mimlnika-ka-mai 

and prayascitta, see Notes. 
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circumstances; but when so reduced, they acquire in 
course of time—especially when the community in ques¬ 
tion is experiencing a lull in progress—a certain sanctity 
and come to be viewed as binding though the conditions 
to which they were suited have ceased to exist. They are : 
then looked upon as even possessing a support in revela¬ 
tion. It is in this stage that we now find the generality 0 
of the deeds included in the Hindu conception of nitya- 
kurmas and that explains why many of them appear as 
formal to us now. But whatever historical explanation 
we may give of them, it is clear from their very name of 
varnasrama-dharmas that they were intended to secure- 
common as distinguished from purely personal welfare. 
We may accordingly take them as standing for social; 
duties which in one form or another are necessarily found 
in all communities. For us who are studying the place 
of these deeds in a scheme of moral training and not their 
character as social institutions, or their fitness for present- 
day conditions, it is this general aspect alone that is 
relevant. We are concerned not so much with what these 
duties are as with how they conduce to moral life. So we 
shall leave out of consideration whatever may be acci¬ 
dental in them and confine our attention to their general 
character. Their importance for us consists especially 
in their binding character—in their restricting human 
activity to certain courses rather than to others and in 
their implication that man must not act as he wishes but 
that, on the contrary, he must often do what he dislikes 
and refrain from doing what he likes-that, in one word, 
he must submit his will to the will of others. These 
deeds accordingly resemble those of the first type whose 
importance in moral training, as we have already said, 
is universally recognised. But there is one important 
difference, viz ., that while the latter are obligatory on 
all irrespective of age or rank, the former are so, on 
particular classes or groups only. While the sadharam- 
dharmas, as their name indicates, are the same for all, 
these differ in different cases. Though not obligatory on 
all, their binding character is not the less on those to 
whom they apply. 
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iv 

Before we describe the course of moral training 
prescribed for the would-be disciple of Vedanta, we must 
refer to another point about nitya-karmas. These deeds, 
whatever their particular nature may be, we have said, 
are beneficial to society. Are they useful to the indi¬ 
vidual also who performs them ? That they indirectly 
benefit him goes without' saying; for he being a member 
of society, its well-being necessarily means his well-being 
also. The question now is whether they bring him any good 
over and above this indirect benefit. The common view 
is that they have no such result but only that their neglect 
leads to sin ( pratyavaya ); * and they are consequently 
described as disinterested activity. But other answers 
also have been given by Indian thinkers; and the Advaitin 
is of opinion that they are directly beneficial to the indivi¬ 
dual and cannot therefore be described as ‘ disinterested ’ 
in the literal sense of the term. He maintains that volun¬ 
tary activity is inconceivable without such an aim. Even 
the first set of duties such as kindness are so, according to 
him. They both involve a good for him that practises 
them, as certainly as they do for others; but that good 
differs in an essential respect from what the kamya-karmas 
fetch—in that it is the same in all and not different in 
different cases, f This common benefit is what is known 
as ‘ cleansing of the heart ’ ( sattva-suddhi ' which signifies 
the elimination of selfish impulses, viz., narrow love and 
hate. § They are thus not an end in themselves even 
from the standpoint of the doer, but a means to some¬ 
thing else—the spiritual uplift of the individual. Thus 
if we describe the activities included in the first two classes 
as ‘ duty the Advaitin does not hold the maxim ‘ Duty 
for duty’s sake ’ as literally true. 

The ethical training of a Hindu may be viewed as com¬ 
prising two stages—one in which the performance of 
kamya-karmas is permitted and the other in which it is 
not. The activities of the first two types are throughout 

* See, for instance, Samkara’s Introduction to Tail. Upanisad 

f See gamkara on Br. Up. I. ii. I. P. 57 ( Anandasrama ) 
Edifion. 

§ Compare Pancadasi xi, 116. 
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obligatory, as also of course desistance from the 
pratisiddha or forbidden acts. The sphere of conduct 
' thus conies to be restricted, as we might put it, to 
the f ought’ in the second stage while it includes 
also the r right ’ in the first. Though the first two , 
classes of deeds are common to the two stages of 
0 training, there is an important difference between the 
spirit in which they are carried out in them.* In the 
earlier it is their social character that is put prominently 
before one. Social well-being is the willed end and any 
good that may accrue to the individual is altogether 
secondary. In the later, the end is subjective purifica¬ 
tion and social well-being becomes only its necessary 
consequence. The former stage of this training is taken 
for granted by our author and he begins by setting forth 
the latter. And the fact that it is the second stage shows 
that what Deussen describes* as the f objective worth _ of 
action is not ignored in the scheme of Vedantic discipline 
as a whole. Ignorance of this point has often led critics 
to describe the Vendlntic outlook on life as individualistic. 
But it is certainly not so,' as it is only a person that has 
passed through the earlier stage with its emphasis on 
social morality that is expected and is able to enter upon 
the later. Moreover the fact noticed above that all. these 
karmas serve but the same aim implies, when we remem¬ 
ber that it is so not merely in the case of any one per¬ 
son but in that of all, a deeper basis for them in human 
natnre, and points to their result as a good which ml 
alike seek. Men may differ in their views as. regards 
other matters but all of them are agreed in regard to 
t the desirability of spiritual well-being, f Though ceasing 
to be social in the accepted sense, these karmas, when 
performed in this new spirit, become social in a much 
higher sense in that they follow the instinct of mankind 
6 in general and their result^ viz., the cleansing of the 
heart, when effected in the case of one will help others 
by serving as an example for them to follow. It is the 
successful completion of this stage that constitutes, so 

•See Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 364. 
f See Com. : Bila-bodhini, p. 22 
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far as'the moral side is concerned, the necessary condi¬ 
tion for Vedantic discipleship. 

The intellectual part of the training consists in the study 
of the Veda and of works subsidiary to it with a view to 
- acquire a general acquaintance with Vedantic truth. It 
also includes necessarily the educational tr aining leading 
np to it which secures for the student a certain attitude of 
the mind—an interest in truth ( pramatrtva ). But more 
particularly the training on this side has reference to the 
practice of meditation ( upasana ) with a view to learn how 
to control the mind. The TJpanisads abound in medita¬ 
tive exercises of various kinds. The objects for medita¬ 
tion may be external or internal and among both— 
especially the former —the range is very wide, so that 
practically anything may be selected for the purpose from 
a common object to a cosmic power like the Sun or even 
God Almighty ( saguna-brahman ). The variety of the 
exercises renders possible a careful gradation of the train - 
ing by which progress becomes feasible on this difficult 
path. The differentiation between the intellectual and 
moral sides of the training which we have made here, it 
is^necessary to add, is merely for convenience of treat¬ 
ment, • for the two are interdependent and the perfor¬ 
mance of the so-called moral deed serves as training for 
the mind, a3 meditation helps the betterment of moral 
nature. 

Success in this training as a whole is indicated by the 
appearance in the disciple of the following traits which are 
described as the f four-fold aid ’ ( sadhana-caiustay ) to 

the study of Vedanta :— 

( i ) ; —This is ability to discriminate 

between the transient and the eternal or to appraise 
correctly the worth of things. In one sense this no 
doubt is the result of Brahma-realisation and cannot 
therefore be an aid to it. But it is possible, even before 
such realisation, to feel convinced in general that there are 
things of permanent as opposed to those of provisional 
value and that it is the former alone that matter in the 
end. It is such conviction that is intended here 
which sets the disciple on the path to find out the eternal 
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element in life, and not the actual enlightenment which 
would end the quest once for all. This qualificatian is 
stated at the very outset to show that the other three that 
follow should be rooted in it. Moral worth not thus 
supported by wisdom may be adequate for lower levels of 
life but not for realising the goal of existence. In other 
words, while all morality has its basis in metaphysics,it is 
only implicit in social morality but becomes explicit at 
this higher stage. 

(i i ) —This is absence of desire for 

securing happiness or avoiding pain here or elsewhere. 
It is detachment from all selfish ends—the result of a 
conviction got from long experience that their pursuit 
brings no final satisfaction. 

( 1 * 1 ) —These are six of which the irst 

two, viz., sama and dama respectively represent the control- 
of the mind and of the senses. They may together be taken 
as standing for temperance of thought. Temperance of 
act is uparati which is renunciation in spirit, if not also 
in fact. The next one, titiksa , is fortitude — a form of 
courage shown in enduring opposites like heat and cold 
or pain and pleasure. Samddhdnam is power of concentra¬ 
tion which indicates that the discipline has been mental 
also. It signifies that moral improvement without a 
parallel improvement of the mind is not adequate to 
reach the ideal. The last of them, sraddha , is faith in 
the teaching imparted. It is loyalty to the ideal or res¬ 
pect- for truth which means readiness to work for its 
achievement and is a great help in securing stability of 
effort. It is a form of reverence and need not necessarily 
be opposed to reason. It only excludes vacillation of 
mind that leads to constant shifting of ideals. 

( ,v ) —Desire for self-realisation. 

These qualifications are mostly negative though one 
or two like titiksa may be viewed as positive. But we 
must remember that their final aim is positive, being 
seif-realisation. The negative discipline of the four-fold 
aid finds its fulfilment in this positive aim and is indis¬ 
pensable for it as receding, we might say, is for taking 



a leap. The narrow self is suppressed but only to win the 
wider one. The qualifications also appear as indivi¬ 
dualistic and may be taken to imply a neglect of 
social morality. But we have already seen that this is 
the result of a training which puts in the forefront the 
discharge of social duties and that while it may indicate 
serial morality is at a certain stage transcended, it 
in no way means that it has been ignored. 

(2) All philosophy starts from experience and aims 
at giving a satisfactory explanation of it. However we 
mav explain it- eventually, it should be admitted that 
experience points to a world of great diversity as existing 
outside The outside world thus given, as a little reflec¬ 
tion wiU show, is at least in part dependent upon the 
nproinient If person looks, for instance, at a hill from 
one position it presents a certain shape; and if he shifts 
h'islposition sufficiently with reference to it, that shape 

changes. So also does the colour of the hill. If he stands 
close to it, it probably appears as grey; but if at a long 
distance, it takes on a bluish hue. It is easy to see that 
the same applies to various other features of it ako so 
that it is very difficult to say what the hill in itself really 
is. Such a view may cast a serious doubt even on the 

very being of the object. But though we must admit 
that some of its aspects vary according to our Position 
• with reference to it, the reality of the hillitself need not b e 
questioned, for there are others like us that vouch for it. 
It may be said that these others also are given .only , n 
our experience and that we are beggmg q n m 
assuming their reality. There would of com*e 
logically wrong in such a criticism. or’ a g , 

tlw world as a^whole is a delusion oiraseif with its 

objects existing outside. There would then be neither an 
external world nor other selves. That solip. 

sism and some among the followers of dvaita have 
taken this short cut to Truth ! * Although such a theory 

* See, e. g.. Sidhanta-leba-samgraha, pp. 105-6 (Kumbha- 
konam Edition ). 
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is not strictly refutable, it certainly strains common sense 
too much; and, what is worse, it reduces the ordinary 
activities of life to an absurdity. Hence we may begin 
by assuming that our object, viz. f the hill is there outside 
as also other selves, although we are not yet in a position 
to say what that object and those selves are—or, for the 
matter of that, what even our own self is. All that we 
have to note at this stage clearly is that though the object 
in some of its aspects is dependent upon the percipient, it 
is not entirely so, the reason being the common assurance 
of other selves whose existence we have chosen to admit. If 
we extend our view from a single object to the world as 
experienced by us, we see that there are also other ways in 
which it is defective. Thus it is invariably limited both 
in time and space. For example, the universe as we 
experience it here to-day is almost quite different from 
that which those at the antipodes did last century. But. 
though each man’s uhiverse is thus more or less different 
and fragmentary, we may take for granted, as indeed we 
ordinarily do, that there is a common background for 
them all. There is and has been such a background but 
each self experiences only a particular aspect of it which 
in that precise form no other self can. Each of us en¬ 
counters what may be described as the 'public ’ world but 
takes only a ' private ’ view of it.* 

For us who are trying to discover the ultimate im¬ 
plication of experience and are concerned with the whole 
of Being, the personal aspects of the universe are not of 
so much importance as their common background to which 
accordingly we shall confine our attention in the sequel. 
There is one feature of it which can be deduced at once : 
the separate universes with which we are severally fami¬ 
liar are inert or non-sentient (Mda ) and the common world 
implied by them all, we may conclude, is also of the same 
nature. In other words, it is objective in character. 
Now it is a principle generally recognised, by Idealists 
that what is objective or not mental in character 

* These universes are respectively described as ~Isa-sr$ta and 
jtva-srsta. See Pahcadasi, iv. 19,7 
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should be dependent in some sense or other upon mind. 
That is, it cannot be ultimate. Now this principle leads 
us to postulate some mind or consciousness on which that 
common world depends. That mind must be infinitely 
wider in its scope than anything represented by the indi¬ 
vidual subjects. In fact it should be the cosmic or universal 
subject, becoming aware of all that is and of everything 
• precisely as it is. In other words, its knowledge should 
be both complete and correct. If it also should involve 
a private or personal view, it would be an addition 1 o 
the fives in existence, and would not represent what we are 
seeking. We have now to settle a very important ques¬ 
tion : In what relation does this universal subject stand 
to the particular fives ? It cannot be identical with any 
one of them; nor can it be altogether different from and 
external to them, for then its knowledge, though it may 
comprehend the whole of the physical universe, would still 
be defective since it cannot know the jivas in the required 
manner, no direct or complete knowledge of one spirit by 
another being possible. It should therefore have to be 
both identical and different from them. In explaining 
this relation our book utilizes the analogy of space which 
may be conceived as divided into parts by suitable limit- 
ing adjuncts or as reflected in parts in a suitable medium. 
It compares the individual self to the space occupied by a 
single tree and the universal subject to that occupied by 
the forest as a whole of which the tree is a constituent 
factor; or alternatively, it compares the former to a part 
of the sky reflected in a given area of water in a lake and 
the latter to the same as reflected in the whole sheet of 
water there. *This suggests the relation to be that between 
a whole and its parts. But a whole may be viewed as 
an aggregate of its parts or as an entity by itself. If we 
should take it in the former sense, the universal self will 
become a collection of the individual selves. Such an inter¬ 
pretation, however, will not do as a collection of selves 

* These illustrations are based upon a well-known difference 
of opiuion among Advaitins regarding the nature of fiva and 
Tsvara in relation to avidya and Maya, known as avaccheda-vada 
and pratibimba-vada. 
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can yield only a collective experience which is far from 
what we understand from camplete experience. Further 
it would, by including all the imperfections of all the in¬ 
dividual experiences instead of doing away with them, be 
reduced to mere chaos. So the conclusion is forced upon 
us that the universal self must somehow be one and in¬ 
tegral, while not altogether different from the individual 
selves. That is possible only when we look upon the 
cosmic subject as immanent in them all. That is the 
significance of the word samasti ( ' all pervading ’ ) used 
for it in the book to distinguish it from the individual 
described as vyasti* 

This common backgroud, to judge from the general 
character of our ' private ’ universes, must also be charac¬ 
terised by diversity and the diversity, to judge again from 
our own experience, must be such as is reducible to unity. 
For there are two phases in it—one that changes its cha¬ 
racter almost constantly and the other which endures 
through the change. The two factors together constitute 
a unity in diversity and if we take the unitary factor with 
the elements of diversity latent in it, neither mamfest 
nor wholly abolished, we get what may be described as 
the material cause of this common universe. Let us call 
it by the name of Maya postponing for the present the 
consideration of the reason why we give that name to it. 
The whole of the physical universe can be epitomised in 
this single word and it is sometimes a great convenience 
to deal with a simple conception like that instead of such 
a complex one, as the physical universe. It is clear from 
what we have said that Maya is positive ( bhava-rupa ) 
and also heterogeneous in character {trigunatmaka}. If we 
remember that it is dependent upon the universal con¬ 
sciousness, being fcda like the world that emerges from 
it, we see that the full explanation of the universe is to be 
found not in Maya alone which by its very nature cannot 

* These words are derived from • ai* ‘ to pervade *' and are 
stric’ly applicable only to the adjuncts of spirit and not to spirit 
itself. For this, as well as for the distinction in the significance 
when applied to the latter, see Notes, 
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be ultimate, but in that together with the consciousness or 
caitanya to which it necessarily, points. The complex of 
these two factors is what in Advaita is known as Is vara or 
saguna-brahmart. Isvara thus conceived, from what we 
have said so far, appears in two stages—one where the uni¬ 
verse is manifest and the other where the variety of it be¬ 
comes latent in the single principle which we have termed 
Maya . Now the name isvara, to speak strictly, is confined 
to the latter and the former is designated Vaisvanara 
("abiding in all beings ’), which draws attention to a feature 
' already noticed. It is sometimes described also as Viraj 
on account of its perfectly manifest character. Isvara , it 
may be said, becomes visible in Viraj. To form an easy 
transition from the one to the other, another stage is in¬ 
troduced where the element of diversity, has begun to 
manifest itself but is not yet fully developed. This inter¬ 
mediate stage is variously styled as Prana, Sutratman or 
Hiranya-garbha. It is essential to remember that the 
spiritual or sentient element in all the three is identical 
and the only difference is in the adjuncts which respective 
ly are subtle, half-developed and fully manifest Maya, 
We may describe the complexes of these factors as differ¬ 
ent on the principle recognised by the Advaitin, viz. t that 
change in the quality ( visesana ) contributes to change in 
the qualified ( visista ) and the causal relation that exists 
between them applies only to the complexes or adjuncts 
and not to the sentient element taken by itself. Isvara 
or Maya gives rise to Hiranya-garbha or the universe : in 
its subtle form, which in its turn does, to Viraj or the 
gross universe. * 

Parallel to this conception of the cosmic self, we have 
a three-fold view of the individual self also. In the case 
of the former, the adjuncts are the whole of the universe 
in its fully manifest, half-maiiifest and unmanifest forms; 
in the ca se of the latter, on the other hand, the adjunct is 

* T his is to personify the three stages and so speak of them 
in religious terms. We may also, if we like, drop the personali- 1 
sation and look upon them as marking different stages of evolu- 
tion in the Absolute of philosophy. 
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only that part of it which constitutes the physical accom¬ 
paniment of the particular self. This accompamment akip 
is taken to exhibit three strata of development, viz., 
avidya ( karana-sarua ), the subtle body ( suksma-sanra ) 
and the gross body ( sthula-sarira ). Just as the' whole 
universe is the effect of Maya, the portions of the universe 
which constitute the gross and subtle bodies of an indivi¬ 
dual self are conceived as the effects of that particular 
self’s avidya which accordingly becomes a part of Maya. * 
With these it identifies itself ordinarily but unlike the 
cosmic self, the individual always has a sphere of reality 
which it regards as outside itself. It claims only a part 
and a very small part of it as its own; and assumes an 
attitude of indifference towards the rest of it. The ideal 
of morality as conceived in Advaita is to extend this 
narrow view so that, like the cosmic self, its interests also 
may coincide with the interests of the universe. This 
is the significance in particular.ofthe meditation upon the 
saguna-brahman referred to in our text, f Now the three 
sqriras of the individual self are predominantly associated 
with three states of it—the gross body with the waking 
state, the subtle, with dream and avidya, with dreamless 
sleep. On this analogy three corresponding states of 
the cosmic self are described as its 1 waking, ’ ‘ dream 
and ' sleep. ’ But it is nothing more than a metaphor 
and can only mean that sleep is pralaya ; dream, the 
stage when the universe is yet in the making; and wak¬ 
ing, when the world is fully created. It is owing to the 
partial character of its adjunct that the * va's view of the 
world has the defects to which we alluded above. In the 
case of isvara, on the other hand, owing to the cosmic 
character of the adjunct, Maya ) they are altogether 
absent. The fragmentary experiences of the fivas are 
all integrated there so that Tsvaras knowledge is complete 
as well as correct. 

* This is only one of the ways in which Maya and avidya 
are understood by Advaitins. For other views see Sidhanta-lesa- 

samgraha, pp. 66, ff. 

t See p. I, I, 16 and compare Samkara on Cli. Up. Ill, xiv,l. 
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Now a question arises as to the reality of this common 
universe. That it is dependent upon universal conscious¬ 
ness we know, even as the private universes, so far as they 
are jrivate, are on ours. But the means of 'concluding to 
its essential independence which we found in the case of 
the several private universes is lacking here, for there is no 
seccrd universal self by comparing with whose experience 
such independence may be postulated. That is, the dis¬ 
tinct ion between private and public universes disappears 
here. From this it. may seem that it is all the same which 
way we describe it. We may say that Isvara* see3 the 
universe as it is or that it is as He sees it. But really there 
is an important difference, fbr the former may imply that 
the universe is independent of Isvara which is against our 
hypothesis. So we must recognise that it is unreal in the 
sense that it does not exist in its own right but depends 
entirely u pon Him both for its being and for its revelation, 
while He is real and self-dependent. Though only a part 
of the world each of us experiences is unreal, in the case of 
Isvara, the whole world is so; and Maya which gives rise 
to it must also be equally unreal. By unreality we do not 
mean absolute falsehood, for that is inconceivable since 
the common background, so long as it exists at all, as also 
its source Maya } are experienced by Isvara ; and what is 
experienced cannot be unreal in the sense in which what 
never is e., g. ‘ the barren woman’s son ’ ‘ th^ hair on 
the tortoise-shell. 5 What i^ meant is only that it is not 
ultimately real as spirit or caitanya is. Caitanya is in¬ 
effaceable but Maya is not so, nor its off-spring the world. 
We see now why we described the source of the universe by 
the name of Maya. From our individual standpoint 
Maya corresponds to the Prakrti of the Samkhya; but 
from the standpoint of Isvara or even from ours, if we can 
adopt the eventually correct attitude, it is unreal.f Since 
Maya i s instrumental in presenting an unreal world it may 

* The term is used in its wider sense so as to comprehend any 
of the three stages mentioned above. 

t Compare Panca.padika, p. 13 and Pancadasi, vi. 130. 
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also be fceTmed, as it invariably is in our book, ajnana * 
on the analogy of our ignorance of a rope (say). which is 
instrumental in presenting a serpent to us. But in neither 
case is ignorance to be taken in the negative sense that 
there is no jnana. It is not absence of apprehension but 
misapprehension; and that is the reason why it is de¬ 
scribed as ' positive ’ or bhava-rupa in Advaita. It not 
only suppresses the truth but also shows up something 
else in its place-results which are respectively ascribed 
to two powers characterising ajnana, known as avarana 
(‘ concealment ’ ) and viksepa ( e projection ’ ). But it is 
essential to note that in the case of Isvara, ajnana operates 
partially—only on its viksepa side, for by hypothesis 
nothing is ever concealed from Him. It is true the 
variety of the world appears to Him, but He at the same 
time realizes that it is nothing more than an apparent or 
* ideal ’ diversification within Himself. For this reason 
ajnana or Maya, may also be ‘represented as the principle 
of self-consciousness from His standpoint, f He takes the 
world as a mere projection from Himself which is not in¬ 
dependent of Him but which to make itself manifest sepa¬ 
rates off, as it were, from Him. But as the fact of the 
separation itself is realised, there is no delusion for Him. 

We must now determine the relation between the 
two elements which constitute Isvara or saguria-brahman 
—spirit and Maya . The' relation must be unique, the 
latter being an appearance and the former, a reality. The 
one is ontologicaliy lower than the other so that the rela¬ 
tion between the two cannot be real like the relation,, for 
instance, between a real person and an unreal serpent. 
It is therefore as much an appearance as the world or 
Maya, One of the relata is altogether subordinated to 

* What we have termed Maya thereby becomes samastyaj¬ 
nana and avidya, vyastyajnana. , 

•j- Maya is to be regarded as standing for Isvara's self-consci¬ 
ousness when the world of variety is thought of as the presentation. 
But maya itself may thus be presented, when a certain maya-vriti 
is to be understood as standing for self-consciousness. Compare 
the use of mama Maya in Gita, vii. 14, 
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the other and the subordination is shch that negating the 
higher npgates the lower.; But the reverse is not true. 
If the rope is denied, the serpent is not ; but the negation 
of the serpent is quite conceivable with the aff irmation of 
the rope. This is just what constitutes appearance and 
the rope may be described as the ground of it. Similarly 
in the j resent case, the denial of Maya or the world that 
emerges from it does not affect spirit as that of the latter 
does, tl e forme?. So spirit is the ground of which Maya 
and the world are appearances. That is, the unity be¬ 
longing to the universe or its source Maya and its diver¬ 
sity are both appearances of the ground spirit and have 
no being apart from it. There is thus neither duality nor 
unity in truth and both are equally fancied in the ulti¬ 
mate reality or Brahman which transcends them. This 
ground spirit is the nirguna-brahman of Advaita. It is 
compared in our book to the infinite space (to confine 
ourselves to one of the illustrations given there ) that 
underlies not only the space as delimited by the individual 
trees or the collective forest but also those limiting adjuncts 
themselves. Similarly the nirguna-brahman furnishes the 
ultimate explanation of not only the spiritual elements in 
Jsvara and the jivas but also of their limiting adjuncts, viz., 
Maya and avidya. It is, in other words, the true essence 
of God, soul and nature. The nirguna-brahman becomes 
the saguna through association with Maya or, utilizing one 
of the explanations of Maya given above, when it grows 
self-conscious. To express the same in another wny, 
the nirguna-brahman becomes the saguna the moment 
it is made the object of thought ( jneya-brahman ). The 
latter is a concept but the former is Experience itslf 
( anubhuti ) though it is impersonal Experience. Analogi¬ 
cally in the case of the f iva also, the adjuncts are wrongly 
superposed upon the spiritual element in it. The identity 
of the ground spirit in the two cases, or more strictly the 
non-distinction ( advaita ) between them, is the final import 
of the ' great sayings ’ like Tat tvam asi and constitutes the 
central teaching of the Upanisads. 

The method of Advaita may be briefly described as 
proceeding first from diversity to unity and then from 
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appearance to reality. We start with the more or less 
diverse universes as given in our experience and discover 
as their common basis a single universe. Systematising 
the variety that is manifest in it we then arrive at unity. 
Lastly,since this world of unity-in-diversity cannot but be 
an appearance on the reasoning adopted above, we con¬ 
clude from it to the spirit beyond it as the sole Reality.* 
The ascertainment of the true nature of the self—whether 
cosmic or individual-is thus finally a negative or inverted 
process. It is known as sodhana or clarifying of the con¬ 
ceptions of Tat and tvam or God and ego. So far reason 
alone is sought as the aid. The need for faith arises only 
at this stage when the final truth as signified by Tat tvam 
asi that the ground of the tvam or the individuol self is 
the same as the ground of Tat or the universal self—is to 
be accepted on the authority of Revelation. The Upani- 
?ads are accordingly divided by Advaitic teachers into 
three sections, two of which point out the rationl method 
of what we have termed the clarification of the concepts 
of Tat and tvam and are subsidiary to the third which 
speaks of their identity.-j- 

(3) The teaching thus imparted in the Upani?ads 
gives rise only to mediate knowledge, as we have already 
observed, and is not therefore adequate to remove the 
belief in variety § which, because it is immediate, re¬ 
quires for its removal an equally immediate apprehension 
' of the opposite truth of unity. To take the old example 
of a person mistaking a rope for a serpent in the dark,no 
amount of assurance by another which leads only to 
mediate knowledge is sufficient to bring the conviction 
that it is not a serpent; but a little scrutiny for himself 
with the aid of a lamp will do so at once. Seeing is be¬ 
lieving. Similarly if variety is not to delude us, we must 

* It is this last stage that is described as adhyctropdpavdda- 
nyaya. See Text p 2, 11. 23-4. 

t For the exact manner in which the maha vakyas are to be 
understood, see Notes 

| 1 he belief is primarily that Jsvara and jiva or one jiva and 
another are distinct. It is, as wo know, based upon a belief in the 
variety of their adjuncts. 



see umty not merely know it. So it becomes necessary to 
endeavour to transform the knowledge got from the 
Lpanisads into immediate experience—to realize the 
truth of Tat tvam asi in one’s own experience. The * dis¬ 
ciple should be able to say Aham brahma asmi in response 
to the Upani?adic precept. Tat tvam asi, which are re¬ 
spectively called the 'anubhava- and upadesa-vakycts. The 
realisation is the result of a long and laborious process. 
The teaching may have been correetly apprehended but 
there is still need for severe self-discipline in order that one 
may come to experience it,by thrusting out from the mind 
one by one the false and misleading but more familiar 
theories and convictions. The discipline is two-fold, if we 
leave out study (sravana ) described in the'previous section, 
which also is regarded, not in any merely academic sensed 
but as a part of and as initiating the training which is to 
culminate in self-realisation. 


( i ) Manana ; The need for sravana implies that 
the ultimate truth to be learnt is revealed and is to be 
known only from the Upanisads which traditionally pre 
serve that truth for us. By formally establishing the 
Advaitic truth as the final teaching of the Veda, sravana 
casts off the doubt that it may be baseless ( pramana- 
sambhavana ) But there are other doctrines which like¬ 
wise claim to be based upon valid pramanas and which in 
spite of the disciple’s faith in Advaitic truth, may throw 
doubt upon it ( prameyasambhavand ). Manana i s intended 
to dispel such doubt. It consists of long and continued 
refaction upon the unity of-Being, drawing to its support 

nfknJf T such for ^stance as how the advance 

*L r? dge and the growth of human institutions more 
and more point to unity as the likely end Tt i* 

side'what the U P a ^ 

° neself *>“*** 

Viet, -Li 1 ) J’f^ sana: Manana secures intellectual con- 
viction. But there may still be obstacles in the wav of 

benow aTiVfl 0n *- ^° r ' des P ite su °i 1 conviction, there may 
f +i? W again an unconscious reassertion of old habit* 
of thought ( vipanla-bhavana ) incompatible witii the truth 
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since learnt. Nididhyasana is meant to overcome this 
kind of obstacles. It consists in long and uninterrupted 
meditation on the Upani?adic ‘truth and has to be per¬ 
sisted in, till intuitive knowledge ( sa/csat-kara ) arises and 
the Truth is revealed in a flash of vision. Then the 
disciple wakes to Reality from the dream of life. Here is a 
question of some importance—whether this meditation is 
the direct cause of the realisation or whether it is merely 
an aid to the mahd-vakyas i n leading to that result. Since 
our book does not refer to this point, we need not enter 
into a discussion of it here, but onlv state in passing that 
the latter is the prevalent view.* In whatever manner 
the result is attained, the disciple, when such experienced 
conviction of unity arises in him, becomes a jivan-mukta 
and he may then be said to have left empirical life behind 
and entered upon what is described as the life absolute. 


-d ^ does not necessarily cease to act. 

But selfish activity with its preferences and exclusions is 
inconceivable m his case. The common laws of social or 
relative morahty also lose their meaning for him, for they 
are significant only for one that is striving for perfection 
and not for one that has attained it. A jivan-mukta is no 

S T tUeS like kindneS3 ' but sealing them, 

which have now become natural to him as walking or 

breathing is to us. Our treatise raises in this connection 

P erson in stage 

may do what he likes, whether he may be indifferent to 

evilor indulge in it jind pomts out in answering it that 
such a doubt itself is impossible. Evil acts deplnd upon 
evil tendencies but all such tendencies should We W 

been overcome by one that attains to the sainthood of 
jivan-muktt.Thejtvan.mukta, it is said , should ™ 

b h a J!S T SCl?US 6lat i? n a ? the VGSult of having realised 
the truth. It is impossible, therefore, that such a nerson 

should a«t in any but the right way. But it must be 

added that according to Advaita he need not act. When 

he !S in samadh, or union with the TJltimate.he indeed does 

not act. In the state of vyutthana or reversion to empirical 

* Compare, e g., Panca-pad\ka, P. 99. 





life'when he wakes back to variety, though not losing 
sight of its underlying unity, he, as a matter of course, 
acts or rather cannot help acting. And whatever he does 
then will necessarily and of itself be right. Love will 
inspire his action—love arising from, the discovery of hi 
own self everywhere—not selfishness, nor even pity which 
also like selfishness implies the feeling of otherness which 
he has transcended. If, for the sake of argument, we 
assume that he can be inactive,he may become indifferent 
to what passes around him. Such a course will not 
taint him in the least. But that, as we have said, is only 
an impossible assumption. When in the end a jivan- 
mukta is dissociated from his physical accompaniments, he 
becomes Br ahman itself; Brahma-vid brahmaiva bhavati 
That is known as videha-mukti. 
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g^Kt»Tg |rUM»g | 15 


srqfa TOWRPCWMi flis# 5fra^ q«rt qRRrc- 

sresRrawT smfsT^r pgrq sresraq: i Hdrfqfed Irptci- 

Wddy^R»^Rra=5%^ira i 3tr*qf flgprqsddyquMK 
cRTT^n dHFT-.m^^RraxR H^qrgd tcT^q “ ^ 20 

m’’ qr?q*q qrsq *rqR {kv^s ggsqqft i 
qq q*&*qq*cd KiMi s^mn: qw pq q wiKRP 11 

?^RT q rq^ T lcffdKUfeT i qT I ^ Tn ^ q qd lfd %5tqcr 3‘- 


s^rt a Rqireqi^iq ^ qqqq q p iq qa iR rsrct s- 

t 5 ?ra I SndSTTfvcRT^g “ SfUrJTT I ” ^rf^d: **•• 

fofoq *q 3 ^sfa 3 ^ *k ’engqq 311 q^a*- 25 

cqiugqqRST 3* STlrflI% qqfo i str'i^ “ ^ qr »*q 
qqqTS'SrWRq: ” ^qri^J^: !J<IH^51r^3^ 'fccqsqift 

*q*q fitfra^aqik’gssiss f>aTsifq?qpi 3 *iqi^ *q* 55 TCT- 
q^fcr 1 mqc sa Ni ^: “ ^ 5 a m- snrro% m^- 
?q 7 *3 ” ^^ctTRf^qiqiRSTR a€rc^qT¥tRRRi<qrsg 30 







“ 3T^ns?<R 3iF*ir airopi: ” fran^r; anamra st^t- 
i^raaiafrRsaspnaTaias an* 

ancw% a^fcr i s aiah;: “ aisaisserc snfcn a^iaa: » 
5 fgnr ^ f fofa §a ai<m^:*naRf sNssaans 
WlSIf-fraixg *Td 3 TIr a i % i ste* “ sparse 

SJIfJTT ’* frair^^: WTO 5T^n7T- 

aRf ^c»W ^iwragw ffe*r?w?f i arniaa:- 

cTITW 5 “ ai^TTSfcR sncffR^Pi: ” ^nf^gr ^|^ l^T- 
10 d i aaw aq^RRS^sg q pfiww gg wi ' g ^i gw j i^fo 

sn?cr i “affRER i^h^jw:” ??rn%^rr: §§ar aw- 
5 mTOrci 5 [RFam 5 *i sn^raragaai^nirRniitH %a- 
*raicafo i skrt ffe: “ arrcfci ” srai- 

f^: ea'mRRg §3# qi^fi i rgk^c T ^ r *wm- 

15 nr inCT^ a a F a n a i ga 3reznnss£r aarar II 


asmsrraaaigagT^r ^ g a a i wid a^Rr ii 

aiaar tjaiaNwaRacawsa^ i acftf<Tai#?nr^aiRi%- 
§riaga?a 3 «apflra§ ^^^fd^q^diHiarcu- 


'W 'W m ^ ' 

sraJla i few ‘Rca^’ * ‘ srer^j: ’ ‘ siann:> 1 RJrtr:* 
20 ‘sraaT’ *%a«m’ ‘f^renaq* scaif^aa^faf^rcl- 

g a ife^ i fa q &crea sresa 4dwmrea c ^ r 
Cte*wnw fes^aaiasaj^r arRi^g^ragaar- 

vj 

arena? arisfcnacaffi i^ssrm^w i aar- 


ITc?I^#cT-aadTrJTg- 


25 reel’d SqRfM^gad: I <S 3 JI«miq: 11 

anaiat am ^faafoa srcsr ^ar^rdds^Hi%- 
a3snia*anrsirRia : ansa*a a**w*<aa I agar* i 
“ «dTdcns«i?nsRir ftanr fcg^rfor i 
grarddtsHwrsRn ?^igd ” sftn 
mrrf|-adg f» Ti qdd agi aa^q^ a g^rea RT a?. 


30 








^cTlf^r ^nt^raitrTri^ ^FlJctTR ^RHCR- 

3TRT %flcSWfl&qi ^IW^qiWTlTfl^cT^ Wife I ^cf# 

H iMI^Cl^d ^1*1 ^ l^ j | 

K^^ i ^j r^n g q fe r t^q ^ q asmM *isrfe* n 

grff^ m^ Ttqiw^ivqt dt^i^ilynwiM rase 

*1WT% I cTOTTS — 3»^I^g;n&5Tgqf|£ ^4^11^1^151^ 

i t^qi^qflcTnaT^ wg q Ra 4fo?4 
dcq^sRwf wife I g « g T Rf^ f^dg >i^aig q ia?diQR ^T- 


dcq^w4f wife i wR i ^ qf^H| >4^cHc. q ^ r rdiKi q^f- 

tra <^4 5 iHR:{^q^q>^ng¥ir 5 fflR 
fqq^r^iwf ^qfn i aTT^i^flHTW^^Tflgqfl^ aw- 
wwi tffor %^=4 cq q q^^ wf ^rqfd l) 15 

3 TCT fl 51 ^n«if qw 5 s I ^ ‘cRqilfa’ Wl WFS&fe- 
omausi4«Tm wife i ^sfsrr sir* q^4r:. simwn^q;- 
^ q^quqsta^faiterw q ^ i nirq q^i^^qg ^t- 

tTR^Tcf I df 3 >H — 

■‘ ^ntT w i i^ q* ^ ^ f^qni^qcn i 20 

g^i3?piraq?q: q5i £ i rew i c >Ei m ” II sfe i 

‘ ^ts 4 ^tu ’ sHifoKiwq 
dcq>| 55 f^l^d^Tlell'd*« 5 K 4 idf+l« 4 ^l^'iTl'>Ud — 


*m*F* %q»^q®i m?fewi*w i wm ‘cr?wt§’ 
foreW*RRiqw4q^ %q>fo&dwr sncq4&ra: i t%5t- 

fawn fq^qqi f qti^Riq’ l <rorarfa m*fe 5 Rq^qq^rr- 
^( 4 l 51 « 3 TddMl^l c 4 q^hw^n^(^T 51 ^lRR?Rq t*i? 4 ts - 30 


» 







^W^iqq^qqT fe5Tqnn'qy«qqiq: | ^^q^g'OTRSPel^g 
. ^rqq *r^?R5I3?qteq?qq'iqT T^^cTF^ntcn^TSiq- 
T 51 «^qRrqHRl(q^q^-dH ^ 55 SR 55 ^ 0 Tqrg: | qsqqr- 
fa qr?q cffqq^qkci^qraT .Tq^qwRmi?i 5 qn%q%- 
5 ERqi^l»Rlfa«i£4d*AR *3S ^5^q^<H¥nq: I *qqq sqq- 
55 ^faif 5 ^qq II srft^ltfq ‘ ?fi 55 g?qsq ’ ?l% qiqqq^Rqr- 
4? q ^rssjq i qq 3 qr^q^T^^^^tcq^qqnqRtRS' 
j^sq^q q ^n^ q qgi iqsq iq q^qq pqfs^qi^qgrlq^w- 
q^«q?q|«I?TOqWWq|«Tcr<?q q|qq*q qr q|fqr4?q|- 
10 gferc qqjnnqmq^raraiqiqsoqqr4: wrzgtf i qq g 
q^wl ^cqn % iq f? re q q gq^ q Rqqfow^ri^faroqqq- 

sqcTO^re^qpqq^q q?qq*q qr qiqqrafqi^R Hrq- 
^T n^i roiq if 4 d 4 ignqqr 4 f q £qqgq i qgqrn — 

15 “ *m*\l qi fqi^rsi qr qiqqiqf qiq Wiq: I 

«uqnqq;«qqq qi^sff fqgqt qq:” II ?!% II 
qq ‘q^iqf qjq: qitq^’ ?iqqrFqq*rs^jP>ufa q £q- 
q§yq i qq g q^iqqrciqrciqqqrqsspJTsq- qrqqpfcqitr- 
qqi i^q^cqigrfqrqq?iqq: qfcqqq qf^qi^irtk^anqx 
20 gqj?qi«rs^rqi *qqgq i qq g q*r$i?qTqwcqir?iqi 5 re- 
%qfqq»?q^^qn 5 q qpfqi«hq qrqqiq fq^qi^pqi ^qfa 
qRrqqqiwj^rmqi qgqsqisrs^qpnT q #r^?q i q q 
»isfiq? ^qiqqRrqrnq ?ffaq?r4 qqi sssrqfd qqr cicq? 
qiq? qr wqqRrqiqq fq'qqrq q?q?i4 qr sarqrqq: 

25 sisgsmr q si% qr*q*i i qq qi^q^rqutq q?qf- 

ST^RT ^5ST°iqr qqioIcq^anqTOfa q?qq?qp ^rqqioqqq 

q II qq ‘qrroti qTqT% , ?t%qiqqq? 5 f 5 gsrontq q %qqr%l q^ 
■gnc i gqqqq^ qunqq qiqqiq^q i%q^fqi , q^qR?qiqq q^T- 
o 9rqi»qiT?®snitqT dfe^iq qre gRqqq iqa i a ss s nin £qqfq l 



asi fas3RRiaqft?ai*ra a?eqRaar a?a q^afa^asa 
*5fera?asfa 3tg y i a q feKre q ai3 5T g g 5T ai a H^aRa I a 
=3 a?*? Rq^ 3T *ai^ ^ ^ ^frR l MafeU* 5^ H | g i3 ?aqqHl 
3?q^i€ ar ?s§Ta?aa: q»a srercrcrta qiq^rnTgqqrcaTfifr- 5 
fa q[= 5 q g I qasa q^a ^rafaq^afcaaaassSfaiai snaq- 
tjkq^M CT a^aaaTar «5$pnaT ga^aesrafrqq^iwara' n 
crcaraar * #sa ^3: ’ sjfa aiaa a^ar ar arEraa- 
r^isiqRiqiM^Twauurn aiaapSqarer ra*raifes£ar*r- 
%a^T^i%[%qrqf^ qftrqaa na a s g aaa*ife»*na ssarafa ]0 
aar ‘ araafa ’ gftaM a^ar ar q <i^a i q<j«?a i f%i %i%a- 

cn-^J 4 |< 4 <^|q| ' 

rau^fafa^carer qRRaaitea^waua^awwisi ^sr^aifa 11 
aan$ar ‘ ag a§m%r 1 ftagaaareai a! a^aa i qa- 
araiampanriqiqqi^^w araqaiaT srTaRfrai aiaa- 15 

aq<ma^ i a ?arga ^ dgu^iRq q ai^K i qsM^at fari^ria* 

asr f^pfi^ca as a i fnafr a ara?* i a^T qa^Kaa^rt 
qaqiga^uqaauq^Kasfria aifaa ^tcr arKia^armaai 20 
an^q R^a^a ispra rerc reiRat fiw i gRftfo anaar 
aafa i asj afa^Faa *£a«mfa aar afqsmn%aqara- 
qpqaTaaar ^Rff aaria^jar qaft aar saaaarcTara- 
q?qqf^aq^a§naaraaiagaai aarfa^a qre$r?tfa*jar 
am a p a l f a a c aiaqamia g*aaRn§ia$a g^aisiraacsqa- 25 
aRtaq^agmisi aafa ll qaaqfa “ aa Sai gsa saw ” 

“ aaqnar a aga ’’ ??aaaf: sjcqfafaaai fi?jsavafai#r- 
%fc*i qT^rqrqqraqaqf^qT^ara i a^a^-- “ qr^ar- 
Rraaarea ^wtH^Taanraa ll ” “ a^qq f yia a^ua a%- 
sanHtq%ai ” ?fa a “ ^aacr^Rmrar^iawi^r aqgaaa ” 30 






?i% ^ ii i ctstm— 

*4 VZ Sl% ^aFKI^TI%cTr 5 TTlI%WT^ R«TOI$R 
cT^cnfn^i%^ 3 ^«T gs wafe^re rad si# sreniq *nsi- 
srt i apR - 


“ 5fed?**4%3T«TdT 5RR 5»n^T VZR I 
d^TfTPT T%R WCRTCTO VZ'- ” II 51% I 


33 JT ^snfnJ^ 55 JF^raK*ra sktoi^e apr* 

^STW cl^ft *lH* 4 d?l% II 

/ x 

3 #^^^ 4 ra^^i? 5 BKq 4 f 5 r «rphh 5 r^«tt- 
10 ^^ewi^gw^riwcn^rdSN iRs&a i mw str qf|- 
HwfUc^Fld*$j(d dft'WNdH^iH. I fe^ ' 11 % 

I sr^Fj^onpr- 


a^^iwiipgq 3 Rft#gm i ?wt sjt- 

RI«T TSl«n 4 n^nrafaqra^il^gsgsT: 

15 dC’ “J&RlrRfo? *RJ*J’ 5 R#T * sfftRip^ | Jn^- 
^arcRiu^l g*cJJTTOR«r JT%<lRd»lWrrci: I 

atsrtieafrisrcgiir «*% %^jn%’5i% jrsirj ai%qi^n^ ( 
SJ«h<U|SH%*II?R*l STfl[ 51 l»-ciilN^ 4 'i^'JU 4 <|c(cf| | 

?mr a#3ifedNd *pi w*r?crcn%?4te^ i ^ ^ 
20 ST^oisnfaqigt^nrJUTFl^ d^JERT^T ai cR cR • ^qjjpjf 
SRISRW I q«n <R “ afrdpfofp#! TO cTR^f 
dR 5 T T% 4 HRS«T ” HRfeftTOgWR*! mm\%: 

wfopf SgTJR | JRJWUldq^IFT cR 5 R S^RR^s^: I 
*ror “ arcr cRrsurpri 4*1^# sja *r?rr *ru- 
25 i%ra rutcr; ” sRi%aRR*g 3 RRRJ 3 r I s^?mn%qrai^- 
STTSR cTW <I 5 r ^TOr>IT 5 %fR^rfrl 5 • *WI 5 RT “ 33 JT *fu 4 j- 
<5^nr®»r *jr 4 i^TRT Rqjrcj rjt- 

%4 «gf%$Rd dW^ ” ?Pn^Rl5cfPR^[HI^H 
crraKJ^TTi^ gfo: |Rd II »i«R 3 JF^itlRfpreregdT 





^?Farg!jagf%T%wrcaa3fci ! aai* ir ftaicWifciftsira* 

failraa; afa^i^i fawwsawajfcr i aw g faw gawr aw 
fwiinarf^icwrwwrilicipia^f^ 
aifewg%*a*ara» I aar gwwrsnf^wasw jj^ww^c^- 


was'aia a*g area | agawfog%: — 
“ ajwrw 'K 

^uf^wa 


si^qsB aaaa aaaa 


aaa wit waa wgar w» ” ii fia i 10 

arowiRawn'^wfaTtaaw^rwaaw^waw i aar g 
waiwTO^iftawamraawwa srawwiawwaailtaiaa^ai* 

snar sgtaaftasisi* aafcf i awaw fwmw wmasft 15 
aca^iaia^wai aqi Hqi^ twa: I awai^ift aa l^w i- 
waatnnwawwii^iwaTwrRwaraw: i aw “ wfewan- 
*aaatrea , Wftw§T aw: ” I “ drwwaiaaa«aiwiFi*a?3i' 
t%wwt^ ftaw: ” i aa^wnaw^afatiawsrw^ agr- 
sareawi#arciaift I ^ww^$w^ 55 $fwi: wpnftwsl - 20 
arai: sffuiwmr: i tf^araf ?a*ai%aava: wanswii war- 
sr: i wfed iaq^j*q?dR fepraiwn witw • .awn%aia* 
fqf%g?r M^waiTw^afrewarti wiiaw I aw- 
fa*ga>: wfa ^ a w ow i *«*ausfar laiaa^ma aaiw- 
Iww aia^ g reat a^iwiwwm iaax : waai% i wasaia- 25 
aiaasa^raaawsaaa' fe , ag%i^s[t i wanwa^aaaw^aaa 
fewfa^faiasssaa I wafwsftamTwsfa f^af% 

waif^aiwaai ?wwsftaiai^®sa*reaa«i*aa a>aia: i swa- 
aaas?aaaw*aasfa fawwa*. wfcwrcaanwarcaiaa *sn- 
ai?: i aarwr^aaaa ^wsawiasareaiaa ai I wfta 30 




jr^n^.^ScT w h^t. rr^sw: ^1#%^ i wy®**- 
“ $R H3NRI%ri R1STH Sn&rgH: i 

mm? fisn tfrar gg s pnH h i 
5 HH sn^TT *R 3 H** sft 

“ «mr 3 Ri rhr^ot^^h rw *« 5 ?n il” 51% * w 
«RT sft^grB^SSRig'SJRT I 3fl5P5rBT HW weiVH^* 
gg g gt ^ n ^ H^Rg ra ngm ^nsn^- 

10 arem<feai agi R B: l 

“ fo?R mmtm: I 

£fa?H =HIFI 3 OTTPJT HTW=£% WH*: ” H 
5?qH^Rf: I 3R H S ffig R W W JlRfWTl'oR«^^Wn<FflnT- 

15 ^^nq>MmR*4i 5 R? t i Pcr»^qi^ ^ <j4<j&iTCR*n fa*4wnw 
«5HTfr ggraiHifi ?rRn%^^T^ c F^nH 'H wroflf 5m ^‘ 
H Rl? W. tiWd l H WITH I H^HRSfasrSl?* samdtedfe- 
<5[5W wraft ’KWTR^fcT H WITH I “ 

H^nfs^ ^ ’’ ?HITl%cr: I 3 xR ^ — 

20 “55TR«rrafH HT H WITH 

5H H Wraft ^raCHRH": I 
*51 fshlfa RTWra Ht 
H sURti^TRI ‘<ms ftssro:” II 51^ I 

o< *** T^WRRl^Hgl^fl^I^WgfiTraw^' 

25 ^l«i g?ng¥TqRf^^F? HT I d&ThH- 

‘‘^tHSHrWI Hf^ I 

3iN HtW^IT #H ?Rt H S% I 

1 «%^T H. gffHIffl H H5R:” II « I 










^&?T I « 3 "*H — 

“scq^rirnmr^T nitfc^w 50T1: 1 
SWITCH fr 5 ^rrw^iqar:’’ 11 £Td II 

?% SlffTT I 3HT ^t^qt^ ^gg lfr^re^gl fa cTl ft 5 

w^sia^sinifpqncsvnjesi^iiTqwgr^on^iyKiqRWi- 

5TR*TP^CRg§nSr STJ^fr ^Tc d^Rd - 

?%5RraTf%5fW30# 5T§IRTcr^T | “sf cT^ Stfaif Tc^IR^” 
“sHhr STOHRR*d’’ “fqg^JSJ rafs^’’ ?PIU^«Rt: II 10 


q^Fcl^R: *wre: II 










VEDANTA-SARA 

Notes 

N. B —Very little is known about the author, y^RR- 1 The 
which is one of the commentaries on the work, is 
dated 1588 A. D. 7 and if the terms in which it refers to y^R?? 3 
signify that he was the preceptor's preceptor of the commen¬ 
tator out author may be taken to have lived in the 

early part of that century. The chief sources from which infor¬ 
mation is drawn for the work are the and the 

of fa« KWT . The important portion dealing with' what is term¬ 
ed ( pp. 2-7 ), for instance, is based upon the former 

sind the account of the different conceptions of the gffa (pp. 7-8) 
on the The stylg is clear and quite matter of-fact. As 

a general introduction to the Advaita philosophy, the work is 
very good; and it has for long served as such, particularly for 
students of the subject in -Indian as well as foreign universities. 
It has often been printed and has also been translated into 
more than one European language. Three commentaries upon 
it have so far been published, to one of which we have al¬ 
ready referred. Of the remaining two, the yRRtftrft by anq%y s 
is the more,learned, but it sometimes strains the text to get 
out of it what it conceives to be the teaching of Advaita: the 
other, the by TPTrfbr 6 is simpler and more helpful 

to the beginner. It is now usual to say that the as re- 

1. the author of published by the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, is different. It may also be noted 
that the %<tl-dyK printed along with the ifePdirOTRI at Madras 7 
( J892 ) is by one 

2. See Nirnaya Sagara Ed. p. 59. This;is referred to here¬ 
after as S. 

3. Ibid p. 56. 

4. Chapter vi.So far as the qo=q^f) is concerned, there are also 
points of divergence. Compare e. g. the differentiation. be-, 
tween yiur and arfsreTT (1* 16 ) which are identified in the 

5. Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam. This is. referred to here¬ 
after as B. 

6. Nirnaya-Sagara Press. This is referred to hereafter as VM. 
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[I. u 


presented here shows much contamination with the srttjq 7 8 .. 
The relation between the an< l the g-pur is a much 

discussed question in the history of Indian philosophy. 

' Without entering into the details of it, we may merely observe 
that the kinship between them is far older than it is common- 
ly taken to be and, can be clearly traced in more than one 
earlier phase of the : e. g. as contained in the 
or as taught by or, in still older times, by Rfaqs^q .What¬ 
ever the explanation of this kinship, it should be noted, that 
the doctrine in its essentials is not in the least affected by the 
elements found in it 9 

P.1.1.1, —‘partlcss’'—a . negative description. It does 

not affirm that Brahman is a whole, but only denies it has 
parts. ‘ Whole ’ and * parts * ar| correlatives; and neither 
can be asserted of anything without implying the other. 

— — to be interpreted negatively, being 

placed between two negative epithets, rt does not. predicate 
‘being’ of but only denies * becoming f of it. Similarly f^-,. 
antf arHy? do not predicate intelligence and bliss but only 
deny objectivity and strife that arises from the consciousness 
of mere diversity. Compare on II. i. 

— — —Compare s. ii 4 and 9 and 

vi. 12. See p. II. 1.19 and note thereon. For the anomalous 
form see tnfvpft V. iv. 77. ‘ sphere of action, » 

* range. ' Literally * cow-pasture.’ 

— • 1 2. anrcHR—a term that signifies the immediacy and 
hence the certainty of Brahman or the ultimate Reality. Even 
though farfq-, it is not ‘ pure nothing ’ for it is fundamentally 
one with our own self which it is impossible to negate. 

C 

w, B .—The first portion of the verse ending with sn^pf 
points to the frrjfw|T ; the epithet jai%9r«rRq^describes the 

7. Compare for instance Macdonell: ‘India’s Past’ p. 149 
Keith. ‘ History of Sanskrit Literature’ p.478: ‘The Samkhy- 
System' pp. 102-4. 

8. See Ind. Antq. for June 192 4. 

9. Compare v j. 28. 
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The former constitutes what is termed the or 

c definition through itself’ and the latter, the or * de¬ 

finition through another ’ of Brahman, for the distinction 
between which see ch. vii pp. 341-3 ( Venkatesvara 

Pr.) 

P. 1 , 1 . 2,‘^V—i. e. the successful completion of the work 
undertaken Comp. VM. S takes it to mean ‘ liberation ’ which 
is not relevant to the present context. 

— . 1. 3, —the ^ was notin name only 

but in reality also, since he had attained to the peace ( 3TH^ ) 
that comes from realising unity ( ). He had transcended 

the consciousness of diversity as such. Compare—* 1 fedfart 

vpf 1. iv, 2 ). That is, theq^ was a whose 

life has two phases (i) that of when he is actually in 

union with Brahman. Variety does not exist for him then : 
(ii) that of sq-^irf when he is engaged in ordinary activity. 
He is conscious of diversity then, but it does not affcet 
him as it does, the common man since he has realised its 
underlying unity, See introduction. VM takes the expres¬ 
sion somewhat differently and also notes a variant reading— 

— * 4 > 

1. 5. iter^-literally 4 end of Ved*a ’ which has come to 
mean the aim of the Veda ( ). Historically it is the 

Unanishads that were first termed because they generally 

stood at the end of the Vedas, 

spnorfaro i qgt | 

11 ’(B). Compare S For the 
etymology and meaning of the word vjqPflK , see Deussen. 
* Philosophy of the Upanishads. pp. 10-15. 

— • —^ agqranrtffr —is another reading, 

(B); i. e. ‘ the embodied self. ’ This work, ascribed to 
is variously known as • ‘ ’ and ’. Of 

these the last which also seems to have been its original, title 
brings out clearly its central aim viz. the ascertainment of 
the true nature of the individual self which, above every¬ 
thing else, is the proper subject of stud^ for man. By snf? 
should be understood works like the 


— — —• 


i snrFf 
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P, 1. i. 6. —* a short treatise, * * manual ’ or ‘ hand-book.* 

It is described thus— 

arrg: st^Jt ww fhqfcstfT: n 

— — 3 M 4 rh|— indispensable element ’ * preliminary re¬ 

quisite *; literally- * what sticks to'another. ’ The aprq^lT: are 
four in number as enumerated in the text and are hence 
known as atffi s t yqjyg q. Their knowledge is regarded as essen¬ 
tial before the study of any subject is seriously begun. 

— ,1 7. VM takes this as equivalent to %qRRIT^ » but 

probably not correctly as the fourfold stqqrq in its general 
form is the same in the other studies as well.* The Translation 
follows B. 

— 1. 8. fqfrrqqEffa—The study should be formal, i. e., it 
should be carried on under a proper in accordance with 
the rules laid down in that respect, such as observing the vow of 
celibacy etc. Note that the study of the Veda, unlike the 
performance of frcqqnf etc, should be in the present life. 

— .1.12, vzftfcGzta—+ tRTtq - . Literally ‘ hymns in praise 
of arffcr.* It is a sacrifice known also as s rf hrEgftr . The statement 
in the Text is in allusion to the Vedic injunction 

q^r.’ 

’—- • L 13. —The scriptural prohibition referred to 

here is ‘sn^ruft w 

— — St?qsjTq?mfe—Here a question is raised as 

to how abstention from obligatory deeds, which is mere’ passivi¬ 
ty, can give rise to the positive effect of sin. The answer given 
by the Advaitin is that these rites are meant to destroy one's 
past sin so that when they are not performed, that sin will 
remain as it was. ]t is only in this indirect way that their 
neglect is sinful. ?rrWT accordingly is to be understood here 
as ?rnrc> ‘ suggestive,’ ‘ or ‘ indicative ’. See Introduction as well 
as the prefatory remarks of jjfqrt; in his commentary on the 

— . 1, 14. sn&fw—-A Vedic rite to be performed by the father 
at the birth af a son. 

— . 1. 15. <qi^r«rir—This is a vow of the form of a fast in 
which the food is gradually diminished in the dark fortnight 
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and then similarly increased in the bright. The fast being thus 
regulated by the moon’s increase and decrease is the reason why 
it is called TrFSTJTJT. 

N. B. — is generally obligatory while the * s 

so only conditionally. The latter depends upon some specific 
occassion. There is of course a fqfirrT in the case of the former 
also.- e., k. fs^jr^ in regard to morning and evening prayers. 
Such a fafarT is overlooked for, in the case of any particular 
individual, the presence! or absence of it is once for all 
settled. also depends upon specific circumstances 

but it differs from the in that n is occasioned by 

sinful acts. . 

P. 1. 1. 15. —This is meditation, a mental operation in¬ 

volving an explicit use of the will. It is different from 
which does not depend upon will, but arises whenever 
1 the conditions for it such as contact of sense with object are 

fulfilled. Th e 

_ # 1. 16. —as distinguished from r^pT^^T. 

Upanishads abound in meditative exercises. They refer not 
only to but also to various lower manifestations such 

as the sun. But the latter are ancillary and lead eventually 
to meditation upon That is why they are not 

specifically mentioned here. Th e is ri 8 ht know efl f : 

itself as taught in the Upanishads and is styled tjqTCPT onI y 
secondarily ( B ). See Introduction for the distinction betwe en 

^prunr^r a,) d as we N as f° r p ^ ace °f in 

Vedantic discipline. 

__ gnfi ggqjlRrT —a well-known instance of ^'T^t'TRR. 


See ur*?!* X ' V- , . 

v | n tptf spftuTH—i. e. relatively speaking, for the truly 

"final aim is liberation. ( VM ). This aim is explicitly mentioned 
n the wfo text quoted but not in the sqfa text, where it should 
betaken as implied since right knowledge cannot be acquired 
in the absence of 

1. 18. shows that what the perfor¬ 

mance of sacrifices etc. gives rise to is not release but 5JTC or 
according to some, the desire for smr. That is, moral:- and 
religious:discipline is necessary for the Vedantic disciple L but 
notenough. This text is of great importance to the Advaitm 
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in rejecting the doctrine of which maintains that 

release is as much the result of ^ as of ^pT. See on 
111. iv 26 and.f^p^^f^ pp. 349-56 ( Kumbhakonam Edn.) # 

P. 1- 1. 19. —Every meditative exercise generally 

has its own particular ^ also. So concentration men¬ 
tioned here is to be understood as their common aim. 

— 1.20. STcUrtUiw—since, as stated before, is their 

final aim. 

— . — the highest of the „ seven upper 

worlds. It is here put for in geueral. Compare the 

ssr% quoted. 

— . 1. 21. fe'sim—*• e - * by 4MKrc t ’ not right knowledge or 
qrqq-^TFT which has iftsfr for its fruit. 

— — —The order of this four-fold equipment as 

given in the text indicates that each serves as the cause of 
the next following (B). See Introduction. 

— . 1. 22. f —»'• e. absolute detachment, gpjf j s 

fqqq-. Compare the author’s reference later ( p. 2, 11 1 and 2) to 

P. 2. 1. 1. —This is a common argument for 

showing impermanence ; zr^rrq q^fq^qq. 

r— .1.4, srqvf—For the meaning of this term and its place 
in Vedanti^discipline, see Introduction. 

— .1.6. qqyfa—Note the double interpretation given in 
the Text. The first would not insist upon as a necessary 
preliminary for entering upon Vedantio study,, but in this 
sense it is hardly different from ^jq- and qq;. So a second 
interpretation follows. See ^PrRf^TFTT P- 430. 

— .1.7. fql'^qnq-fq^qnT and ffqf^qnr. 

— — faftm q f<CT R:— i e. renouncing in the manner 
prescribed-not through idleness or disbelief in their efficacy 
which would be sinful. 

— • 1. 8. 5R^iptfqqq— e. g. service to the teacher (B ): 
practice of virtue like meekness (S). 

1. 10. =qt#5^r. Raising the objection as to how 

5 !5 ®1 * n an y form is in consonance with the Vedantic aim 

VM says S 1 qp? sfa: y ^ I . . 
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aUfWlWRRTT- I * 3PTnnW T P f t Et^H T sncH^HT 

STT'^W’T: ( sr. tj. IV iv 6 ) ^Tl k^m^l^mc^fyn T^T^T^: t| 

P, 3.1. 13 —sin which is nothing but narrow love' and 

hate. 

tirtha’s commentary on 

— . 1. 15 prefer—VM construes this with sr%*FT. The Translation 
follows Ramatirtha’s com : on 

— - l- 16. gftastfM—‘ < q cm <r ^fiT^^PTTTTfa^n:g4 m- 

sr^nqc^rra; sfarw^rofkfq - fasTtoPr ?f?r sfttf ^rfr i *r 

*n sjfsfa 3m^2 ^rn=qfq% u 

( VM) Strictly according to Advaita, the theme of the 
Vedanta is the identity or more properly the non-distinction 
between Brahman and the sftqT. But at the same time, it 
is not wrong to say that it is Brahman or pure spirit, for the 
identity is not conceived as other than Brahman and predicat¬ 
ed of it. The non-duality (art^r) itself is Brahman.. Just as _ 
ETzr*rra: signifies the itself, Wsjjftr ^fN^T^PTR: does, itself. 

— — jpfa-This should be taken as loosely said, for Brah¬ 
man is not known through a jftnw which would make it objective 
and so not all-comprehensive, See Note on page 11. 1. 19. Or as 
VM suggests, the expression is 'equivalent to * yet unknown 
and therefore requiring to be known. * This is according to 
the view that valid knowledge should be new' knowledge. 
Compare—3f?TRT 5TST faiq: ?TTci qqt3rrTJT. , See%^r?^qf?:->TPTrpa& e20 - 

— - l^lggrRT ffrewfa—TJie establishment of this 

point is the aim of *T. 4. 

— .1.17. cTcT =5r’ (B). 

— . 1. 18. —This comprehends removal of evil’ and 

attainment of good. The quotations are intended to support 
these two aspects of rftgfr. " * 

— . 1. 19. sffa;—' 

_ . 1.22 ] ? M^Kmf qT :—according to the custom that a 

should not be approached with empty hands : ‘ 
^JTISrsTT^ t^T ’ 

_ __ sftfatj—See Panini V.ii.84, 

^rr^TT^Tc^ *rr ' ( VM ). 

_ _ ^rfipss—faiRST is ‘devotion’ 
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P. 2 . 1. 23. frfaftnf?: -cf. used above. *TCt- 

— .1,24. sparrcta literally means * superposition * and apr^TC, 

* denial \ This method is necessitated bv the ffpp*T nature 
of Brahman which ;is to be taught. By superposing upon it 
characteristics provisionally, the attention of the disciple is 
easily drawn to it first : and then those characteristics are 
denied in order to make the teaching correct. Without such 
superposition, Brahman might be regarded as absolute noth¬ 
ing. Or to put it differently—the teacher begins with variety 
which is g/ven in experience and by denying it as mere appear¬ 
ance, points to its ground as the sole reality. See Introdu* 
tion. Compare— 

* jpts^ i 

_ . 1.26. srcf- ‘ qTi55^n*rm«TRHc< i’ (S). ar^^-'arffr- 

333t3f3?33: ' (B). 

— . 1. 28 8333 wn»rf 3 # 33 hf-So it is not right to think that 

gj^TPT or 3737 |s unreal or illusory. Nor should 3%%;% be 
taken as merely ‘ inexplicable. ’. The word means only that 
itj cannot be expressed as either * is ’ or * is not. ’ (f it were 
real, it would never be sublated; if unreal, it would never 
appear. So it must be other than both. 37*% I a^r^T 

JTcft% II ’ 

__ — fe rTP Hc SW? •.. 3 T 3 ¥ 3 -See Introduction. 

_ _ STHfaflfa-opposed to 5TT3, i- e. impelled by it. In fact 

anfac r cT is an old definitidn of rrnrr. 

_ j. 29. at^ 3 5 t:—The very attempt to philosophise implies 

ignorance in respect of the ultimate truth. So sjitr is actually 
given in experience and is described as *nflT3rc3. 3RTT3, being 
__ cdnnot show itself and is dependent for its revelation 
upon spirit or To cite an example from the physical 

realm : the moon being dark cannot show itself and owes its 

luminosity to the sun. a . . . . 

P 3 1 1 mrffe and sttfer-These are words derived from the 

V root arer * to pervade, * and are therefore etymologically 
different'from 331* and «rfer «hich come from the root « 
6 to be though meaning practically the same. The words 
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literally mean * all-pervading * and * of limited pervasion 
Compare passage later in the Text beginning with apr 
( II 14-15. ) 

3- 1.1. —This explanation is necessitated by the 

use in the Veda and the Upanishads and, following them, in 
later Vedantic works, of the word rnqr and its equivalents 
sometimes in the singular and sometimes in the plural. Compare 
passages quoted later in the Text. 

““ • I* 4. iHt—Each gffa has its own aprpT which is 

revealed by 1 its grfsPT 

• 1. 5. arm^Tf^rf? sfaj—-The ablative case here is of 
questionable accuracy. What is required here is an Illustra¬ 
tion of the usage, not an authority for it. Comp. VM ' apTR- 
ajfa 'TSfa I ‘ 

*“■“ — —-All 3t?TR is an adjunct of spirit; but 

the being cosmic or universal is without its evil 

feature viz. 3 f|cf<uf or concealment of the underlying- unity. 
Whatever is universalised ceases to be evil. So it is des 4 
cribed as VM explains it a? 

3Tsr%p^RW?tr =#5^^ ^Trf^Rm, Which also eventually comes 
to mean the same. Compare faf fs; below. 

•*- . 1. 6. fail —The word fasi# does not imply the entire 

absence of and giR. It only means, that they are negligibly 

small in inhr as characterising Compare q ? %g 5fl ' Ch : 44-5. 

— — gijf^fi—That on which the ^qifa is superposed. 

.1. 7. a ra w a—' unffiahifestbecause it represents the 
causal state. It will be stated later that is both the efficient 
and the material cause. ( p. 4.11 17-19). 

— — aptfafftfa —* controlling from within ’ as distinguished 
from *rqfa?p^ which is taken to suggest control from outside. 

— ♦ !• 3. H^T5fRiqv)fHq>c^lcT-—The aprfa of a sffa as stated 
above is revealed by that particular arfWT; the totality ofsrWR 
by the totality of spirit viz. fo s re arfSR, so'that nothing that is, 
is beyond its ken. . 

___ __The interpretation of this extract from 

the tpis. T. 8'ven in the Translation Is in accordance with the 
com? of sfep; on it. , 

_. I. 9. -The and some other systems recognise 

only two kinds of bodies, the gross ( sqwsrck ) and * he 
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^nown^as^^fj Th ® AdTaita admits ‘hese as well as another 

lapse in U is 5RrR hsdf into which the other two 

P-3 1 io'” means tbe dissolution of the third also. 

—Five such kosas are recognised.. See 
as it iT JI’ • State ofi ^ is described as arrFRrji^ inasmuch 

which i? * d With and is thus ' different from ftiftnf 
Waicb ,s 3IT^ itself. See S. A V 


cnnfi ' “-This is a state of the soul. Two more states_ 

recoBni 0 ^ T attenti0D to tbe empirical self_also are 
9nrt ?u * fr* See 3T. The mutual relation of the five kosas 
of th ^[ es ay osthas may be stated .as follows-The adjunct' 
,n ,tS state of is the sFRORRh: or what is the 

t t . ’ ne that in the state of dream is, in addition 

e preceding, the or what is the same, tbe fWr?m- 

in aIvt an d and that in tbe state of waking is, 

a !u° n l ° P rec eding two, the or what is the 

same » the 

N. B. As regards the meaning of the three states in reference to 1 
see Introduction. 

“ . }" 14 * «ntnf*fr?irtfe-This apparently was a description 

ot lndra who was, at one stage in the development of Vedic 
thought, regarded as the supreme God and tn^-bis magic 
power. The Advaitins understand from * lndra * here 
and from qrqr, his adjunct by means of which he manifests 
himself in diverse manner-as countless jivas- (B) /. e . 

Brahman though not many, is seen as many jivas by reason of 
the multiplicity of 


- • 1- 1 6. Hf^THrST-See Note on above. The 

°t ararFT is here tainted or obscured by and 

- . 1.17. smr:—sr^r smuftfr sr?r; i sr?rsrm ; ( see tnforfa 

iv 38. It would be better to understand the term here as srrtpr 
ai^r: as VM does, in his commentary on the ^ 

wherefrom this word is taken, gives two explanations of 
which one is—srnr: I'CTtfrfro'nrf'r 
ffPTWfef II 1 ’ That is,, the state is characterised by subconscious¬ 
ness, if we may so term it, and not by discriminating knowledge 
as well. Hence the statement in the Text later-* ^ | p ^ t 

• T 1®- -The word jg here equi¬ 

valent to aroiEjRer of which, as we shall soon know, it Is com- 
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m only c ounted as one phase. The merges in srtH 

■in fluFd an d emerges from it when the person passes into 
.dream or waking. The 3^:^% as a part of the physical 
universe, is no doubt an evolute of tthtT; but that does not 
clash with the statement above, since 3 T*n?r which is the 
adjunct of the aftr is not other than jtttt. 

P. 3. J. 19. as compared with waking and 

dream where pain exists along with pleasure. 

• 1* 20- the individual’s world becoming latent 

then. 

. 1. 22. i»tqfVtfH:—According to Advaita sth Is an 3Rf:- 

* state of the internal organ. ’ In tfirfcg- the 
like everything else is merged in apjTFT. Hence the joy that 
is experienced then should be through an 3T?rPTW%. This is in 
the case of the after. In respect of no. is re¬ 

cognised and all His srPT is of the form of rn * T re f%. 

— .1.21. similar;—The modifiations of the cosmic or 

individual called vrittis are illumined by spirit and it' is 

this complex of and spirit reflected in it that constitutes 
.the experience of rpTfa and not the by itself. In the case 
.of dreams and waking experience of the jiva we have to 
substitute 3Rr:T'C D T3f^T for 3nrR^% in the above description. 
See %?RPTrT>TTTr Ch j i, pp. 42 ff. 

— — arfemCTTW—‘ indistinct \ ’ (B) 

— .1,22. —This cites scriptural authority for 

joy being experienced in deep sleep. ^jw ; _one in deep 
sleep is so described, because, though not characterised by 
common knowledge then, he is on the point of passing into 
it—when be wakes up or begins to dream. 

— . 1. 23. —This snpplies proof from common 

experience in support of the same. 

.1. 25. —See Introduction. The arfe, if taken 

literally, is not only against common experience (compare 
the feeling ?rr^H)T=R: ), but also against the accepted Advaitic 
view which recognises a well-defined distinction between the 
two. Compare— 

‘ sfta ftft f*rcj5T fw«n i 

3rf^rr n 
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We have accordingly to understand by 3 ^ 5 - here only the 
identity of spirit (^4^) underlying both t. e. of the viseshyas 
and not of the V'seshanas viz. and sftu. The relation between 
the two is thus really or gr?Tc«r, as it is termed. Compare 

?PFT on ?T. 1 »• 6 and oh gr; p. 15 ( Anandasrama Edn. >. 
Compare also B which, howevei'. gives a far-fetched inter-; 
pretation of as The between the adjuncts 

mentioned in the previous sentence is also but ip a 

. somewhat different • sense because it is between entities 
which are srs and not as here between entities involving 
spirit. It is fawt their being is the same ; yet 

they appear different. 

3 1.28. —Conditioned space is in uncondU 

tioned space through the condition. 

■=— . I. 25», The word is really with the first 

syllable left out. See on qrP'lHY V ii 51. It is the fourth 
in reference to the three states of waking, dream and sleep 
or as B suggests -snfFT, sfhr and the three so far des-; 

cribed. See also S. 

P. 4.1. 1 . aMW : —The fire and the iron-ball are not 

always distinguished as is shown by expressions , like ' The 
iron-ball scorched his hands.’ 

*— .1.2-aN**T and —These are. the two varieties of 
meaning which words . and sentences also, according to 
some, have. For further explanation of these terms as weii 
as for the import of the Mahavgkyas, see later. , 

— ,1. 4. 3H«tyl4Ucf)«t—We might also instance the solar eciipse 
where the sun, unlike the moon, when eclipsed is really unr 
affected and only appears so. The illustrations bring out 
clearly how according to Advaita, bondage and release are 
purely questions of stand-point. 

. 1 . 6 . are g slt p fag —* spectator * in the case of the sun and 
'‘empirical self ’ ( snrra ) in l h e cas ? °f Brahman, 

— . 1 . 12 . $jclte nfe"~Ttiis describes the nature of the 
When such features are fancied in Brahman, it is said to be 

the 

— . 1 . 13. frsg-Strictly this means • absolute nothing’. But 

the Advaitin does not take the world to be arcrer. It is 
ffSSfjreWjrvr. Hence the word here. 





P. 4. I. 13. This is only rqughly sorresjt. la 

the it is always that, can be. obscured for that 

alone is luminous. Everythiog else, like the 4 rope • here, is 
itself 53 ^*, and needs no external cause for being obscured' 
jSee B. 

" • l. 17. fur the constituents of which see later. 

-— •— s j g nug —Literally * Brahma-egg *, the universe. 

— 1. 19. ^r-Thesame Brahman is both the effi¬ 

cient and the material cause of the world. This is known as the 
doctrine of in which " < l*T re v5T agrees with s*iV<. 

The conception of causation may be either mechanical as in the 
case of a * jar f for example or organic as in the case of a -plant/ 
Here it is the latter view that is to be taken. Even in the case 
of organic growth as known to us. external aids are needed 
such as air, water &c. But in the case of Brahman, there 
being nothing outside it by hypothesis, whatever is required 
for the manifestation of the univetse should be found in BfffB- 
man itself. In its aspect of it is described as fafad+TW* 

for the efficient cause is intelligent, in its other aspect, it is 

°r material cause. , 

^-( . 1. 20 ir*T —Compare qw, 7 . ; I i 7 

— . 1. 21. — Contrast the ^^f^r'doctrine ae> 

cording to which the ■ elements ’ are all equally eternal and 
ultimate. 

— . 1.23. 5 n^nf«mifeiTlft^-This conclusion is based upon 
the principle that the material cause must be essentially the 

same as the effect, . 

_ __ —According to B the expres¬ 
sion here stands for the effects of the three gunas 

viz. grr^r etc, ( See 13 ); and they appear in amnSF 

and the other ‘ elements ’ according to the proportion »n 
which the three gunas enter into the malting up of each, iy<n*¥ = 
f ’(B). «t»KHT<TPP r ^r°r -»• e according to the principle 

that the characteristics of the material cause determine those of 
the effect. 3 , <<T€Fa , -3tfiT®i3iFtf according to the accepted 

in this respect. 

. I, 25. In contrast to which are com* 

pound In their nature. 
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P. 4. 1. 25. *|t?W 5 nclT-—The also uses this term but there, jj s 

.constituents, which are only partly the same as here, are eigtU 
teen. See QTOHlPl<br 40. Here they are seventeen-or nineteen if 
w v e reckon frtxl and separately. Compare on this point as 

a whole pp. 357-64. 

•” • 29. sftijcm(<—r-Note the order of the senses as mentioned 

here follows the order in which the ' elements, 9 according to 
ufa. 3.II, spring into being from Brahman. This is what is 
meant by Tspf — i. e. • one from one. * 

P. 5 1. 2, (fif—Com pa re-- 

' ^wrr?T7ir i 

ftwft f^raT snft 11 

*THfltw5W-Com : on the ii 35-6. 

— — ( neut. dual. ). 

— . 1. 3. The mT?T and co-operate with all th e 

senses. Hence it is inferted that they should partake of the 
character of all the five elements ’ which taken singly give 
rise to the five organs of knowing. 

— . 1 . 6 . i. e. the transmigrating entity. The 

description strictly applies to the fe g-r re r f h; as a whole, though 
the Text confines it here to the fasriHirmjrter. See later. 


— . 1.10. sn*niTOPt—‘sTFwrmKft firarcr*’ (VM). 

— . 1 . 11 . suh— represents that aspect of vital power which 
accounts for the circulation of the blood in all parts of the 
body., 

_ . 1.15- Wrfnc;.—sjsmR: is another reading which means 

f causing hunier. ’ * 

_ . 1.17. —' q»i fi«*re rfiffrTffrr:' (S). 

— . 1 . 20 . qjfa Vt 5 Tfrercmfe— Tbe feiTPTWftr is the agent in 

knowing and the is the means, being regarded 

as an % _ 

— .1. 24. t£tr<*fef*Wd4I=ffefTWinT also 
should be understood similarly. 

— . I. 26. See sj. ? 5 JH vii 1 and 2 . 

— . 1 . 30. The internal organ is made up of all 

the five * elements ‘ as already stated, but ^ predominates. 
Hence this description, according to the principle snsrptfr 

stPT&TT 
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P. 6 1. 2. fcarcrorfeilfteTsw—For the manner of construing' 
* this expression, see S and VM. 

— .1.4. Tpfrfftrftr:—Compare Note on above. 

—- --5(OTf®I®WPT—We might say * private ’ objects—not 

‘ public ’ ones as during waking. ^ft r sra« TT » T q ( VM )•' 

* « ^ 

— -1 8. trssrfo^jj-—According to this view, a particle of grosls 
<T ( say )=£>T®ft + £ 3PT + |+ $WR + |-3n^T5r.The state, 
ment in the text as well as.the verse quoted in its support is 
very terse. What is meant is that each of the four one-eighth 
parts of each * element ’ is to be combined with one of the 
reserved halves, leaving out only in each case that half which is 
the same in kind as the eighth part in question. 

— 14. f5R^R«jfa--See tj. VI iii. This'Upanishad 

mentions only three 4 elements * instead of five and marks 
Historically an earlier stage. See Deussen op, cit. pp. 189 ff. It 
should be noted that the q^qfar^rsj'f^y js not mentioned either 
by or and is to be found- only in later commenta¬ 
tors like str^WR ( See %. 11 iv 20 ). Compare also B.pp.58-9. 

— . 1. 29. tRfmfamritRter-Tbe like the <s imman¬ 

ent in all beings-not merely men-and feels attached to' each 
alike. ' ’ lS) Compare 

XV. 14. 

— . 1. 30. fafatf TI5PRRRRI—This explains the'title 

— —.3raf^>TTRTcj-I n the case of ft'TR], 3T5T should be - under¬ 
stood as ‘ matter ’; in the case of fqR as the food eaten. 

p . 7 i.l’. 

— _sntffi-In this state, attachment is not transferred 

from the subtle body to the gross but extended from the one 
to the other. 

— .1. 3'. As 1 the gross body, commbhly 

speaking, is the outermost adjunct of the self there is nothing 
which anfe here'may signify. For possibie interpretations of 
it, see VM. 

— jjfqcsRR - being derived from the root to enter; it 
suggests why tlie sfays called 

( VM ). The words fef g q acid gcf are different in so far as the 
former has a distributive and the latter a collective force 
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P. 7. 1.5. R^TCN&MTft-Thesj are only the deified cosmic 
counterparts of the senses. Compare ^RPtfrertTf P- 357 ff. 

— i 1 . 10 be taken as equivalent to**n;oj on * be au tho- 

rity of the stanza already cited. 

— - 1 . 13.g?pff 5 RMr tT crPtlcm fe-Now is stated what are commonly 

superposed upon the individual self as distinguished from) 
the cosmic, the superpositions upon which hate so far been 
paquoasp.‘af^rr See 

also 9. 


_ 57 tcnTtc*PT—^literally means ' internal self —the true 

self finally reached when disengaged from the several 
forms of not-self like the material body associated with it. 


N. B. We have here a gradual approach to the true self 
commencing from the most primitive belief that the self 
Is a concrete something clearly different from it, because it is 
external to it. We need not assume that all the stages noticed 
here are historical. They are partly speculative and are in¬ 
tended only to mark logical stages in the progress of thought. 
It may also be noted that in : respect of each position, the 
author cites a triple support—scripture, reason and direct ex¬ 
perience. This is only aiming at symmetry in exposition and 
does not mean that in every case, as for instance in regard to 

the or the aft?; the # is cot,scious| y le, 'ed upon 
as aa authority. The scriptural texts are generally quoted 
without reference to the true cpntext and sometimes imply 
ridicule df the bdlders of the views in question. 


i. 2A, 11 is not P osslb,e to think of any 

stage in the evolution of thought when this view of the self 
is uniformly held. But it certainly marks a passing attitude 
of man under certain circumstances. 

. 1 . 26 . *rcfe- The expression being the index of a 

corresponding belief. 


__ -jjjp—.tbe Indian materialist or naturalist. The 
~ 1 sienificance of the term is not known. Sometimes it is 

eX |Tn as'the name of a disciple of gjerfr, the supposed founder 
;k!« school of thought. It is probably a shorter form of 
.sweet-tongued ‘ See Whitney r • Sans. Gram: ’t 233. 
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P. 1. 28. fsiteir—‘ stoutness ’ and * leanness * are bodily 

features. Since they are here predicated of “ I ”, the self is 
deduced to be the body. It .Is really a case of transferring to 1 the 
owner what belongs to the owned.’Theusage,according to Advaita, 
is to be explained as an illegitimate transference ( sfstnrfa or 
spang 1 ) to the self of what characterises the not-self. 

1. 29.—Several varieties of naturalism were 
known in ancient India. Some maintained that there was no 
self other than the material body; others were vitalists, hold¬ 
ing that there was/no principle higher than life; and so 

. forth. 

_ — ^ ^ snnn —The word stft is Used in more than 

one sense both in the Upanishads and in later Vedantic literature. 
Here it is clear from the context that the organs of sense are 
meant. The emphasis is on gftr;, * spoke ' which implies that 
the organs are sentient ( B ). Tl^e srfg is thus to be under¬ 
stood as a support for the view not directly but by implication 

(faM ) ( VM )• 

1. 30 ggn fe —in’sleep for example where the 

organs of knowing are at rest* the movement of the body which 
may be taken as the sign of the self is absent. See VM. The 
body here appears to depend upon the senses and therefore not 
ultimate. ^ 

_ _—See note on above. 

P. 8. 1. 2. jnnrmra Srmfc— srr*T here is the vital principle _ ^STFT 
as VM says. This indicates that the senses are dependent upon 
the jfpir and therefore cannot themselves be ultimate. 

— . 1. 3- SMUtHTONtfaw fe—Hunger and thirst are features 

of the vital principle for they directly contribute to its up¬ 
keep ( VM ). . 

— .1.5. gc^__ e. g. in a swoon when life may be suspend¬ 

ed ( B). Contrast VM. 

_3T5 tfSvTOfafinft— Desire and doubt are features of 

See ff. T. 1. »>. 5. . 

1 6- ^5 —This is in reference only to one school ot 
Buddhism viz ,’the according to which or. “ore 

strictly, the momentary series of conscious states is the 
self, srfe i« accordingly to be understood here as the 
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equivalent of * idea ’ and not, as in Advaita, a phase of the 
Internal organ. 

P. 8. 1. 7. srajTfolTf?—rpR is viewed as an or instrument of 
knowledge. As an instrument, it implies a wielder of it and 
cannot itself be ultimate. Compare iii 8. Those that take 

jRff a s a sense argue that, as an external object like a ‘ jar ’ to 
be perceived needs an ^external sense, internal objects like 
also need an internal sense which is 

_ .1. 8. STWT ^ r Tfeyfct n fe 1 —The view attributed to these 

two' schools of thought is at first sight rather startling since 
neither maintains it as stated here. They both hold is 
an adventitious feature 0 / the self and so different from it. 
If fTPT be different from the self, it may well be thought 
that the self is srr (B). 

— .1.9 —as in deep sleep when, according 

. to these schools, the self endures but is absolutely uncon- 

scioos. By anfe is to be understood qualities of the self 
like love, hate, pain, pleasure etc. 33 - = ‘ disappearance.’ 

- « 1. 10. SRl—These imply that appears in 

the self and disappears; and that .consequently the self is sr 

__ . 1. 11. >niZT:—This is the other well-known iffomTT school 

that follows qrinfcnif. It maintains the empirical ego, the 
which "according to Advaita is a blend of the 3 ^.^^ 
and OTfsPT, is itself the arpipr. The self according to this school 
is not only the subject that knows , but being also known, it par¬ 
takes of the character of an object. The Advaitins maintain that 
what is known here is only the objective element in the appRTsf 
viz. the internal organ. The spiritual element in it, though 
itself unknowable, appears to be known, as pure water which 
is in itself invisible is seen when it is coloured. 

_ — sttTPTO?:— so, of the nature of intelligence. 

/. e. mostly bliss and partly the reverse of it which is a sign 
of the inert (VM). 

_ — — as respectively indicated by the 

two phases of the later reminiscence: * I slept happily; Id-id 
not know anything. ’ See VM. 

— . 1. 12. 3RTR>T%r— ‘ ’ (VM). 
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P. 8. 1. 13. 3TK> site—the Trnarfa 5 ? who is a nihilist ( spHlfr* )• 

_ .— —The meaning of in this scriptural 

citation when rightly understood is not * non-being ’ but 
* undifferentiated being.’ 

— . I. 14. 3Tj| gsrccft ?TTtr—This must be understood as referring 

only to the common view that one was not in sleep because one 
did not have any experience then in the ordinary sense. 

_ . 1. 16. tr^TfqcJTrf?—This passage is intended to show how 

the various superpositions have no real relation to ,the self (B). 
The refutation of the preceding views as set forth here is 
two-fold-(i) each school refutes the previous one and is • itself 
refuted by the succeeding one, so that all stand refuted : ( ii) a 
direct refutation based upon scriptural texts, reasoning and direct 

experience. . 

_ . 1. 19. srarfiretnff—The self being internal ( STcqqr ) cannot 

be the ‘ son ' who is external ( qrrq?). Similarly it cannot be 
the body, because it is described in the scripture as it 

cannot be 5TTW, because it is stated to be devoid of it and aptm 
so forth. 

_ , 1. 20. fcpnsf—being spirit and spirit alone, the view of 

the school that it is objective also cannot be right. 

_ — sratWjfit-The weightiness of the scriptural'texts in 

question is due to the fact that their import is justified by the 
context and the other considerations required for determining the 
true teaehing of the Veda. They are— 

^ fosrr rfR'Ptfipra ii* 

. . 1. 21. i q?ptt>nFtrtH...8t0Rq?^--What is meant is that 

objects like cannot be ultimate, for they depend upon 
spirit for their revelation quite as much as a ‘ jar ’ ( say ) while 
spirit reveals itself., 1 

.1.22. —mystic experience of the sfanrw. See 

Introduction. 

. 1. 24 5T3—not touched by evil or tjf^TTT. ‘ signifies 
that it is always free-not merely after the [so-called release. 
^ ‘self-luminous ' in the sense that no external aid is necessary 
for revealing it. 
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P. 8. 1. 26. 3t<PTR—fa&r:' (B).That is,reveal¬ 
ing the truth of an appearance by pointing to the reality 
behind it. •* * what is not real ’ or perhaps* lower reality \ 

but not * unreal. ’ The essence of a thing is its material cause. 
But an effect may be a real transformation of the material 
cause, when it is called faqrn: or e rfwrr , or it may be an apparent 
transformation, when it is called It is the latter that is 
meant here. Compare— * OTre retHKWHi : «rfw*T: 1 
Htrrcrl f^r: n ’ Compare also jp tf f fo r (IV ii 8 ) ‘artSRsrsrroMt 

.1. 28. dv4. Compare tor in l, sfl"'CPT'TT*Rrvr?*T*r i 

- . 1. 30. 

P* 9. 1. 5. SJreprRr—‘ in the reverse order * i. e. realising that 
qfsr^t is nothing but 3 ^; apr, nothing but and so forth. 

—- ,.1.8. tfv4<Kr&itav{—See Introduction. 

. 1. 6 —A proposition to be understood pre¬ 

supposes a knowledge of the meanings of the terms constitut¬ 
ing it. In the present case, the meanings of ^ and ^ have, 
been explained. Hence the attempt now to explain the meaning' 
of the proposition itself. The maha-vakyas are usually reckoned 
as four—one taken from each Veda. These are ^ 

v). flfjpiRf ( 0P?t. VI viii 7P) 3|^ srfTTfar (Wf. 3 . I iv 10) and 
3PRnc*lT W^r ( 3f. 2 ). 

— .1.9. araHTfif-—By arrfe here we should understand, in the 
case of the cosmic self, the adjuncts of f^ojppT and f^7j5r;and i n 
the case of the individual, the subtle and gross bodies. 

—• .-1.17. srcrarl—/. e. farfuj^rwhich is telationless. It 

has no inner parts to ]which it may bear relation; nor has it 
anything outside to be related externally to it. Note the negative 
form 3 RRS. Compare Note on benedictory verse. ' 

N. B. The following wiil be helpful in' understanding the 
interpretation of maha-vakyas. The import of a proposition is 
commonly regarded as e. an objective relation among 

the things denoted by the several terms constituting the 
proposition. In rtf ^ which consists of words, not in 
grammatical agreement, the import is ^T^q- i n a sentence 
like which consists of words in grammatical agreement 
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it is The maha-vakyas being of the latter type we 

shall confine our attention to it in what follows— 

The final meaning of arrived at according to the 

principle of is This is the logical goal 

of the statement. The psychological process by which t|iis 
goal is reached is described as follows_ 

(i) We know from our acquaintance with the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage that means a colour—a quality characterised by the 
property of (* blue-ness *). We also know that means 
substance, characterised by the property of The con ‘ 

notation ( sr^fxTf^rfiTrT ) being thus different io the two cases, 

. we presume that their denotation also is distinct and that 
they point to sepatate things. Noticing, however, the gram¬ 
matical agreeraeut betwsen the two words in the sentence 
we conclude that despite their difference in connotation, 
they are intended to denote the same thing—that is, their 
denotation is the same. This is the first stage described as 

( ii) Now in order to find out the common denotation, we 
relate the meanings of the two words as and 

i. e . as attribute and substance or, if we prefer to put it so, 
as snbject and predicate: and arrive at the knowledge of 
a certain thing which while being characterised by has 

also the characteristic of This is the second stage des¬ 
cribed as At this stage we directly get to the 

ultimate significance of the sentence vrr. 

( iii ) So far the process of interpretinga^prfflr is similar. But 
while in the case of^T?q^, the relating of the meanings of 
the two words as and frfar presents no logical diffi¬ 
culty, it does so in the case of For the of ^ IS 

and that of 'rd^^fqf^'S'd"T wh ‘ ch 

' cannot be related in the wa y on account of their 

inherent opposition. To avoid this logical impasse, we have re¬ 
course to wjfjtt. In other words, the meaning of 3^<? being 
impossible taking the we try the ap m viz. 

factfcF* aad This removes the contradiction 

and we conclude that the identity conveyed by the proposi¬ 
tion is that between these two. This stage is described as 
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the farfsps^i being the 50 ?r> and 
ti is, however, carefully '^to ~ be noted that the apt? 
here is not of a^pj type as in rffartcT^ which involves 
duality, but what if. known as In other words the 

ultimate logical significance of is V? C , ultl * 

mate Reality which discards ail adjectives or predicates as 
incompatible with its nature-the— 5 i 4xjdW T* n °t a a , n 

ST^ST^T. This is according to what has been stated by ^SeRin 
the stanza quoted in the Text. Compare-^^RTP^. *• 196 ~ 7 * 
see also ( IV i 2 ). 

Pi 9.1. *T$q- 

q u ipquflrqcqIH ’ (VM). 

— . 1. 24. cnpWtHrsf—'The grammatical agreement between 
two words shows that they are meant to refer to one and the 
same . thing or group of things, whatever their difference be 
in the connotation. 

— . 1. 25. <FttaTt3TferWfoe£—fsq 1 * is mediately known through 
Reasoning or Revelation, while our own self is immediate 
to each one of us. By anfe here should be understood 

' characteristics like omniscience of and limited knowledge' 
of the nffa. 

p. 10. 1.6. ?TPl34HQ|i—also known as^n q^MI^ ’nT ti. e. under¬ 
standing as the implied or secondary meaning, a part of the 
primary meaning, leaving out the other part. 

— . 1» 8. —There are three possibi¬ 

lities stated here—(i ) the import may be a relation, ii) i- 
siay be the related with either object viewed as adjectival 
to the other, or (iii)it may be identity between the two com¬ 
plexes viz . Jftvwrorfqftpsj and ^?T5Jrq(Vf^ff.All the three, it appears 
should be taken as falling under the head of what has been 
described above as apife ?tcpt. 

— • 1. 14. qnrsnfespnvrfaTtaTH—The identity of the"^q and 

is against Reason as well as Revelation, becauseSo ne is 
t he worshipper and the other, the worshipped. As regards:its 
being in conflict with perception, a question may be raised as 
to how it can be so, since is not admitted to be perceivable. 
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The answer is that-though is not ST?^ the affa is; and 
that therefore the difference between the two would be srPTST. 
Since features of such as ‘omniscience’ are not found in.the 
vrffa which is immediate, we may father that the two are,not 
the same (B). See VM also. 

P. 10. 1.15. and fafsrsj'here'stand respectively for what we 

have described above as srvfew 1 ? an d The latter is also 

sometimes termed See Tika on ^frgrriW ‘Introduction* st.902. 

— . 1 17. —Words may have a primary (qr^T) or a 

secondary meaning. The process by which the former 

is indicated is known as affirm; the latter, ^prn. Recourse is 
had to when the qrsqTsf is inapt. The latter should 

always be connected in some manner with the former. 5553 , vjt 
is commonly divided into three kinds—( i ) gf^gtjp i p- where the 
secondary sense is altogether distinct from the primary, ( ii) 
where-it includes but is more comprehensive, and 
(iii) where it partly includes the and partly 

excludes it. The last is what is termed qpitffluff . See 
«rfinmT P. 265. . U .. 

— . 1.19. wwrfwitad: i. e. ^T^rr^jRnTcr: 

which is a variant reading. 

— . 1. 26. ?Tr 4 q^T^ 5 TarmvR#rr-hence resorting to would 

render one of the terms tautologous. 

P. 11 1. 5. 5tq? Kl ? afo t—iu the manner described above-other 

than and arsr^^T’Tr. 

_ .1.6. grpt^onm:—There is nothing logically unsound in 

this. It is purely a question of which is simpler (B). 

— . I. 8. ctm The vwn really belongs to th e 

thing and not to its name; but may indirectly be ascribed to it 
also. Hence the alternative statment. 


. I. 14. 3 T 5 This spr^FPT, as a means 

exactly what cTr^JTf^T, described as does. ^ * 

(B). _ , 

— .1.16. 3rf€n?Tf^T:—‘Comp; r 3rfV*irW: srnTKr^Wi 

— . I. 1 17. *l( B ). 

— . 1. 19. arsrFPfcr snsrel—It is necessary to know the distinc¬ 

tion between how the operates ordinarily and how m the 
case of the spa^STsf. la the former, the arsTPT of a jar (sav) is 
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removed by the qfa and the in it. known as the 

( which for the tune being becomes one with the arT ^R-jd^ 
er ground-spirit of the jar ), reveals the object. In the latter 
case also, the removal of gjqrq is brought about by theqf^f but 
the f^r srfqfqiq is neither required nor competent, being but a 
reflex, to reveal the ever-luminous (fqspfTRT) This unique, 
ness pertains to no other thing, all else being qq. On account 
of this peculiarity, the may be said to be useful as 

well as useless in knowing Brahman. It is required for the 
removal of qfTR but not for manifesting Brahman. Hence the, 
apparently contradictory Upanishadic slatements cited in 
the Text. 


P. 12 1.8. qqfc (VM), 

— -1.9. fqfqcqrqq-.' profound and repeated meditation * from 
the root sq * to think. ’ As regards q q qn f q mentioned here 
Compare qsqqqt; i 53 ff. 

— • 1* 11. dFMq|qqt7TJr-3RqRvr should be taken to include fqtq^ 
also whidh precedeslt. 


“ — that are stated in the verse 

already quoted. It should be noted that the first fq 3 Risqqq;q 
and '3wdf[TT taken together, sp^qqi-this is necessary in ac¬ 
cordance with the view maintained by the Mimamsakas and 
generally by the Vedantins also, that the scripture teaches 
only what is extra-empirical and cannot therefore be known 
through reason and perception-aRnqWPPP The identity 

between Brahman and the qjq is an example of it. 

- • I- 20 : * «R ,i nSRc5 T q^_ 

'TfssrdRTq; 11 <B). 'qqqcsFPzrfq ?PT<iTf^Tfiwm>ift^PT’( VM ). 

- . 1. 21. —‘ delay’, a noun.” 

- • I* 22. qrqq —Note the peculiar use of perso¬ 

nal terminations in the verbal forms here. The clause =qjqq 
^Pft«Rt^sqqq^q?r. qq has the force of ‘ simultaneously, here. 
‘3T^TqqRTWt aT ff gpr ffe%U [ %d*( I H* q^ qqq ^ |, > * ( V M ) 

- . 1. 23. arqqiq—It is praise in this case. It is dispraise in the 
case of prohibitions like qffrfqi ^qq q j^qq. 

■ . 1 . 26 . qtpiftT—This shows that reason is not excluded but 

is only made to subserve revelation. , 

. 1. 27 qTqre«*»if-qTtrr?r«pf according to 
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p p 1 . 4. ^The third is OT. The three together 

are known as the ' ’ 

1. 8. —'*^5TipRr ’ (B) ‘ of uniform luminosity. ’ 

‘ Once illumined, always illumined. * 

— 1. 16 —I n tjqfa the ,s l° st * n 3TWM. 

Hence there can be no 3 pg-: qi then. It is different in the 
case of faf^OTtrrfV. Note there is in sleep. See ante. 

_ — sfsiHteM— .ott^T. stands for the root-meamng 

• - ffftr^a^T'rt.Comp: the grammarian’s maxim. 

— .1.16. —Comp: ii 29. 

_ 1. 28. Note that love and hate are inconceiva'ble 

in one that has advanced so far in spiritual training. So they 
stand for tintOTTOTr, lingering in the mind from the past, 

_ 1 . 29. _due .not to realisation of the self 

but to the rising above the troubles of life. See S. 

_ . 1. 30. OTlWlss TCH E renfe —Reluctance at the commence¬ 
ment of indeterminate ^PTTfa to pass beyond the satisfying 
condition of the determinate. 

p i 4 1.9. —This is the moral bond; HOT and faOTH, 

the intellectual. 

_ . 1. 13. sufHROTHcTTrf?—This is added in order to show the 

difference between HfcpqfaH and fa^trfer. 

__ _ The description is intended to evoke 

revulsion and thus aid the acquisition of ^pq. 

_ . 14. areFOTTfamiT—These are strictly features of sm as 

already noticed. They are ascribed to the here, ap¬ 

parently under the influence of the niOT. See HTOTTfftOT 29. 

— . 1 25. 5tHT5TOTlfOTlfa— 11 suggests complete detachment for 
the very distinction between the two is transcended. He 
does not care for either; or, if he does, it is only for the 
former. Compare " 

p x5, j. 1. aFFpTT—what is good but not essential. Virtues 
like humility and kindness become a second nature to him. 
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' ' TRANSLATION 

For the fulfilment of my desire I resort to the Self, the 
ground of all, the partless-Being, Thought and Bliss—which is 
beyond the range of both speech and mind. 

Having adored (my) revered preceptor who, because he 
has reached beyond the notion of diversity, is (not only in name 
but) also in fact, advayananda, I shall set forth, to the, best 
of my understanding, the essence of the Vedanta. 

(The term)‘Vedanta’signifies the Upanishads, the means of 
riaht knowledge (in respect of the Self), the Sariraka-sutras and 
other (works) helpful in (understanding) them. As the present 
(work) is (but) a manual of the Vedanta, it has for its anubandhas 
or ‘preliminary considerations’ the same as that (system) and they 
do not therefore need to be separately ascertained. Now the pre¬ 
liminary considerations are the adhikarin or ‘person qualified to 
study’, visaya or ‘theme’, sambandha or ‘mutual relation’ and 
-prayojqria or ‘end to be attained ( by the study )’. Of these, the 
.adhikarin is an inquirer who, by reason of his formal study of the 
Vedas and the Vedangas, has attained to a general knowledge of 
what all the Vedas teach; who, has his mind well purified through 
the cleansing, in this or in a previous life, of all sin by abstaining 
from the kamya or ‘optional’ and nisiddha or * forbidden ' acts 
and by the performance of nitya or ‘ obligatory ’ and naimittika 
or ‘occasional’ rites, prayascittas or ‘purificatory ceremonies* and 
upasanas or ‘meditations’; and who is equipped with the four-fold 
aid. The optional rites like the jyotistoma are the means, of procur¬ 
ing desired ends like heaven; the forbidden ones, like slaying a 
Brabmana, bring about unwelcome results such as hell. The obli¬ 
gatory deeds, like the morning and evening prayers, are such as 
result in sin when not performed, and the occasional ones, like the 
fatesiifi Te those that are rendered necessary by events like the birth 
of a son.Purificatory ceremonies,like the cdndrayana , are the means 
of destroying sin. Meditations,like the 3 andilya- v/dyd,a re meantal 
exercises directed towards the phenomenal Brahman. The final 
aim of these obligatory deeds and the like, is the purification of 
the heart as taught in scriptural texts like ‘Such Self, Brahmanas 
desire to understand through Vedic study, sacrifice, etc.’ and in 
traditional codes like, ‘ One destroys one's sin through penance. 
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The(common)aim of all meditations, on the other hand, is concen¬ 
tration of the mind. The incidental advantage of obligatory and 
occasional rites and that of meditations are (respectively) the at¬ 
tainment of the world of the fathers and the world of Brahma, in 
accordance with the scriptural text : ‘From karma (is reached) the 
world of the fathers; from meditation, the world of the gods. The. 

a :vr a : y equ .*P™ en * (consists) of discrimination between eternal 
• ernal things, detachment from (desire for) enjoyment 
,ere or ereafter, acquisition of the group of six. beginning with 
Th^ 0 fi° r , and the desire for release (from samsara )* 

,i , rS 0r ‘* ese ' s discerning that Brahman alone is eternal and 
the It! 0 "'?? 31 ’ lP a 8 e 2] the second, entire desistence from 

heavenlySes^ikTn'enf ° bjectS ^garlands,scents, etc.,and of 

effected m „ f ke De . ctar ’ s,nce the latter, like the former, being 
what are termed** 6883 "^ be eVanescent » the third (consists of) 
sraddha Of thee Sa ™ a> danta > uparati, titiksa, samadhana and 

“ from * hi " s! o,her 
external <ier.ee,, r Vedanta ) etc ; dama is turning back the 

nued) abstention from whaMsoth^^h 116 83016 ? ( C ° nti * 

are thus withdrawn- 0r T if* S ot ,? er thaD such ^ stud y) when they 

scribed acts; r/r/Wis the LT 6 f ° rmal renunciation of P re - 

heat and cold; samadfona u* t0 beaF paifS ° f °PP osites ,ike 
under control, on the smdv /°f i he m,nd ’ (thus) brou ^ ht 
diary to if and ° f the Ve danta ) and matters subsi- 

as,xU“ d '“^h^ ch ’ e S r fai ‘ h Vedanta 

(from samsara). An inn,,* „ Mumuksutva is desire for release 
fied to study ( Vedanta * rerof tb,s description is the person quali- 
subdued, etc.’ The accord ing to the scriptural text: ‘ Calm, 

(teaching) is to be imn^t *7? SUtCd ( elsewhere > a >^ ‘This 
and of subdued senses - , K , .° n y ^ t0 one that is of peaceful mind 
duties; that possess * 18 free:from sin and devoted to his 

been a follower and ic ** U °? S qaaIitie s, has long and continually 

• The <he« i ‘ ” afler " lease : 

nd the individual self- P t>, nded S tb ® 'denlity between Brahman 
mport of the Upanirhadf spit ' , » ,ha t alone being the final 
that of what is to be m d *7 The sa ™ bandha or * relation ’ is 
known—existing betwe*., 6 kn ° w 9 to the means of making it 
which rightly propound it t? ,denthy and ,hfi Upanishads 
of ignorance in resnect n r lu'f ray ° jana or airo is the dispelling 
which is of the nature rt f , ,dent ' ty and *he attainment of bliss 
texts . * A knower of tK° n | S , r ° Wn disaccording to the scriptural 
,ba, know, Brahman. ^ “““ ' 
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As one with a blazing head might(run to)a reservoir of water, 
so a person thus qualified, tormented by the fire of worldly exist¬ 
ence { characterised by) births, deaths, etc., approaches, with an 
offering in his hand, a guru —well-versed in the scriptures and de¬ 
voted to Brahman .-anc^ becomes his follower as stated in the scrip¬ 
tural text; \He resorts to), with fuel in hand, one that is profici¬ 
ent in the scriptures and is devoted to Brahman/ (And; the latter, 
through supreme compassion, instructs him according to the 
method of adhyarcpa ^‘superposition’j and apavada ( ‘negation’ ) 9 
as stated in the scriptural text: * To him that has sought him 9 
he, the knower explains, etc. ’ 

' Adhyaropa is superimposing upon Reality what is not real, as 
for example the ‘ serpent * on a ‘rope* which is not a serpent.The 
Reality is Brahman which is Being, Thought, Bliss,one without a 
second.The not-real is the aggregate of all insentient things begin¬ 
ning with ajnana. Ajnana , they say, is a positive something which 
can be expressed neither as *is’ nor as *is not ’, is of the nature of 
the three gunas , and is the opposite of jnana or right ‘knowledge’, 
on the basis of experience such as ‘I am ignorant' and of scriptu¬ 
ral texts like ‘God’s own power, hidden by its gunas.t tc/[Page 1] 
This ajnana is spoken of as one and as many according as it is 
viewed collectively or distributive^. Thus as trees viewed col- ' 
lectively are designated as one, v/z.,afforest’; or as drops of water 
viewed collectively, as one. viz , a ‘reservoir’; so the ajrnnas of 
individual selves, appearing as many,are when viewed collectively 
spoken of as one,after the manner of scriptural texts like*Unborn, 
one, etc.* This collective (ajnana)being the adjunct of the Highest, 
is characterised by the predominance of radiant sattva. Spirit, as 
conditioned by it, since it illumines all ajnanas> has the character¬ 
istics of omniscience, omnipotence, universal control, etc, and 
is termed the unmanifest, the inner guide, the cause of the world 
and the Almighty, on the authority of scriptural texts like 0 ‘ \^ho 
knows all, who knows everything, etc. * This collective ( ajfiana ) 
is, with respect to Isvara , described as the causal body, for it is the 
source of all; as the sheath of bliss,for it abounds in joy and enve¬ 
lops Him like a sheath; and as deep sleep, for everything gets 
merged in it. On account of (the last reason) it is stated to be the 
place of dissolution of both the gross and the subtle universe. As 
a forest when viewed in parts is described as many,wz.,trees,or as 
a reservoir, when viewed in parts, is described as many,viz.,drops 
of water,so ajnana when viewed individually is spoken of as many 
after the manner of scriptural texts—like * Indra goes about in 
varied form by means of his Mayas j Their designation here a 
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vyasti and samasti is because they pervade one anti many respec¬ 
tively. This individual ( ajnana ) being the adjunct of the lowest, is 
■ characterised by the predominance of clouded sattva. Spirit as 
conditioned by it, since it manifests only a single afnana, is charac¬ 
terised by limited knowledge, impotence and so forth and is 
termed Prajna. Its being a' Prajna is due to its imperfect light, the 
result of its obscuring adjunct. With respect to it, this ajmana is 
described as the causal body, for it is the source of the internal 
organ, etc,; as the sheath of bliss, for it abounds in joy and 
envelops it like a sheath; and as deep sleep, for everything gets 
merged in it. On account of ( the last reason ) it is regarded 
as the place of dissolution of the gross and stubtle bodies. 
Then both Isvara and Prajna experience joy through subtle modi¬ 
fications of ajnanai illumined by spirit, in accordance with the 
scripture: 'Prajna, the ecjoyer of bliss, the ante-chamber of 
mind, etc.,’ and as evidenced by the reminiscent experience of 
waking: * I slept happily and knew nothing. ’ There is no dis¬ 
tinction between these two, viz., collective and individual (ajnana), 
as (there is none) between a forest and the trees(in it) or a reservoir 
and the water-drops (in it). Neither is there any distinction be- 
tween "isvara and Prajna, which are respectively conditioned by 
them,as(there is none)between space occupied by a forest and by a 
tree or space as reflected in a reservoir and in a water-drop, as tau¬ 
ght in scriptural texts like ‘He is the ail-controller, etc.’ Like un¬ 
conditioned space which forms the ground of a forest and a tree 
as also of the space limited by them,or of a reservoir and a drop of 
water (in it) as also Of the space reflected in them, is the uncondi¬ 
tioned ground of these two, viz.,ajnana and spirit as conditioned 
by it. It is known as the Fourth, as stated in the scripture ‘As 
auspicious, non-dual and the fourth, they view (it).’ This same 
Fourth which is pure sentience, [ Page 4 ] not distinguished_as 
in the case of a glowing iron-ball_from ajnana,etc , and spirit as 
conditioned by them, is what is said to be expressed by the ‘great 
saying’- and when distinguished, it (is said to be ) implied by it. 

This ajnana has two powers named avarana (‘the obscuring'), 
and viksepa (‘the diversifying’). As regards the obscuring power; 
just as a cloud though small appears to envelop the sun s disc, 
many leagues in extent,hiding it from the sight of the observer,so 
ajnana, though finite, seems to envelop the Self which is infinite 
and not subject to transmigration, hiding it from the mind of the 
experient. Suoh is (its) power. So has it been stated ; « As an 
ignorant person, because his sight is intercepted by a cloud, be¬ 
lieves that the sun is lustreless when it is only hidden by the cloud; 
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so that which to the deluded appears as bound—that very Self am 
I always of the nature of experience.’ The conditioning of the 
Self by this obscuring power explains its feeling that it is an agent, 
an enjoyer and that it is characterised by empirical existence with 
its pains,pleasures and delusions which are all in reality as good as 
non-existent-like the serpent-hood in a rope when it is obscured 
b y the ignorance that it is a rope. Now as regards the diversify- 
ins power : just as ignorance of a rope (say), through its power, 
gives rise to the appearance of a serpent in the rope it conceals ;so 
ainana, through its diversifying power, gives rise in the Selfobscur-, 
ed by it to the appearance of the universe beginning Wi^space. 
Such is tits) power. So has it been stated ; The diversifying 
00 wer can give rise to the universe from the subtle body right up 
to the universe.’ Spirit,conditioned by ajnlm witbitslwo powers,- 
taken mainly by itsfclf is the efficient cause ; and the condition 

taken mainly by itself is the material cause—as a spider,with res- 
to the we b ( it) weaves, is, considered by itself mainly, the 
' h au * and, considered mainly in ire bodily aspect, <h« 
efficien in texts Hke ‘ Space sprang into being 

f hi SeH' etc ‘ p»« comes .into being from spirit as condr- 
f rom this Self, etc. its P diversify ing' phase with tamas preponderat- 
tioned by ajnan a j f g re . from fire, water; and from 

ing; from h sp lin‘ C e jnenness preponderates in them, tamas (is as- 
water, earth. Since ^ causc . Then sattva, rajas and 

sumed to ) P^om. of causation.appear in space.etc. 

tamas according to to P _ , bl i e . elements, tanmatr&s 

These very (things- are te rmed th e spring i0 ,„ bring 

and non-quinUiplicated riemeris. From^ ^^^ 

(all) subtle bodies as well a 8 consisting of seventeen 

The subtle hod.es are.^ . 4lAi , 
factors. These faa ° of action and the five vital airs. 

manas, the five organs oi known a s the ear, skin, 

The organs ofknowle ge spring respectively and in 

eye, tongue and °°® e * T ects ( of the elements like space 

order from the sattv that mode.of the in ^ r " h a e 

taken singly. Buddhi is ^ rt u u de ; manas is that mode ^ 
organ which stands for desire and doubt; citta and c d ja J n ' 

internal organ which stan ed separately are to be included 

fcara(which are sometimes r ^ xjstence from the sattva aspects 
in these two. These spring . aken all together. Since(all) these 
(of the elements) such as s P a ’ (rega rded as) the effects ot the 
are of a luminous nature, t he organs of knowing con - 

same aspects. The b«f»* ^“f cious „ess. • It is what is termed 
stitutes the • sheath of sen 
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the empirical self and migrates from this world to the other,fancy¬ 
ing itself as the agent and the enjoyer, as happy or miserable and-, 
so forth. When manas on the other hand is taken with theisame) 
organs of knowing, it constitutes the • sheath of consciousness, 
The organs of action are those known as the tongue, the hands, 
feet, the anus and the generating organ. These, however, come into 
being in orderfrom the rajas aspects ( of the elements ) such as 
space, taken separately. The ( five i vital airs are prana, apana, 
vyarta , itdana and saniana. Prana which ( literally ) means * going 
forward ' is at the tip of the nose; apana which means ‘ going 
down is in the anus, etc., vydna which means going in all direc¬ 
tions ^is everywhere in the body ; udana which means * goiug up¬ 
ward is in the throat as the departing breath; samma is in the 
•interior of the body and equalizes what is eaten or drunk. Some 
are.o opinion that there are five other * aijs ’ named * naga ’, 
~urma ktkala , * devadatta • and ‘ dhananjaya Of them, 
naga is what gives rise to eructation ;kurma,what brings about the 
(shutting and) opening of the eyes; krkala, what causes yawning; 
and dh&nanjaya, what causes fatness. Others ( are of opinionlthat 

,h u rest 4[® the on,y fi Y e ( a |rs)since the other five can be 
ed in them. This group of the five airs -prana and so forth_ 

comes into being from the rajas phase of the elements, such as 
space, taken all together. This group of five together with the 
organs of action constitutes the * sheath of vitality’. It is con¬ 
ceived as emerging from the rajas aspects(of the elements)since it 
is characterised by activity. Of these sheaths, that characterised 
by self-consciousness is the agent,that characterised by conscious¬ 
ness is the instrument and that characterised by energy i s of the 
nature of action. They say that this kind of distribution of func¬ 
tion is in accordance with their respective capacity. These three 
sheaths are together designated the subtle body. 

Here also all the subtle bodies.viewed as one.form an aggre¬ 
gate like a forest or a reservoir; and, viewed severally, are also 
individuals like a tree or a water-drop. Spirit, as conditioned by 
this aggregate, is termed Sutratman because it runs through all • 
Hiranya-garbha, because of its power of knowing and desir- 
ing, and Prana, because of its power of acting. The santasti 
belonging to it, viz, the triple sheath beginning with the 
sheath of self-consciousness, being subtler than the gross univese 
is termed its subtle body, and as its dream-state, retaining as 
it does, the impressions of the waking state. It is on account 
of« the last rsason ) described at the place of dissolution of the 
gross world. Spirit as delimited by the corresponding vyasti is the 
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Taijasa since it has for its adjunct the internal organ in which ‘Are’ 
predominates [Page 6 J. In its case also, the vyasti viz., the triple 
sheath, beginning with the sheath of self-consciousness, is termed 
the subtle body because it is subtler than the gross body, and 
the dream-state, because it retains the impressions of the waking 
state. It is, on account of (the last reason ), described also as 
the place of.dissolution of the gross body. Both the Sutratmah 
and the Taijasa then experience subtle objects through modes 
of manas as stated in scriptural texts like ‘ Enjoying the subtle is 
the Taijasa. Here also, between the aggregate and the individual 
( adjuncts ) as well as between the Sutratman and the Taijasa, 
delimited by them respectively, there is no distinction's (there is 
none) betweea a forest and a tree, aud the space limited by either/ 
or between a reservoir and a drop of water, and the space reflected 
in either This is how the subtle body is produced. 

The gross elements are those that are quintuplicated. * Quin- 
tuplication ’ means dividing each of the elements beginning with 
space into two equal paits,then sub-dividing each of the first five 
of the ten halves into four equal parts and combining those 
fourth parts ( one each) with the remaining halves, excepting 
only the second half of its'own kind. So has it been stated :. 
‘Dividing each into two. than the first(half)into four and combin¬ 
ing each with the remaining halves other than the one of its kind 
give the five-fold five. ’ It must not be thought that there is no 
authority for this ( quintuplication), for the scripture: ( when it 
teaches triple combination implies the five-fold cdptbmation also. 
Though each (gross element) is alike made up of ell tjM) five, it is 
justifiable to designate them as (merely} akasa, etc., according to 1 
the principle (of the sStra),’Such designation—such designation is 
due to preponderance ’. At that stage, sound manifests itself in 
akasa, sound and touch, in air, sound, touch .and colour, in fire, 
sound, touch, colour and taste, in.water, and sound,touch.colour, 
taste and odour, in earth. From quintuplicated (elements) arise 
the worlds that are farther and farther above—bhur, bhuvar,svar, 
mahar, janas, tapas, and satya; the worlds that are farther und 
farther beneath, atala, vitala,sutalayasatala,talatala,mahatala, and 
patala, and the cosmic egg, the four varieties of gross bodies in it 
as well as the food, drink and so forth suited to them. The four 
varieties of bodies are jardyuja, andaja, udbhijja and svedaja. (Of 
these ) the first are born of the placenta like man and beast, the 
second are born of eggs like birds and reptiles, the third break 
through the earth like brambles and trees,and the fourth are born 
of sweat like lice and mosquitoes. 
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Here also all gross bodies of the four kinds conceived as one 
and many respectively constitute an aggregate like a forest or a 
reservoir and individuals like a tree or a brop of water. Spirit as 
delimited by this aggregate, is designated Vaisvanara, because of 
its attachment for all people; and Vir aj ,because of its appearance 
in a diverse manner. This samasti belonging to it is its 
gross body. £ Page 7. ] It is described as the sheath of 
food, because it is a transformation of food ( matter ); as 
the gross body, for it serves as the seat for the enjoyment 
of gross objects, and also as waking. Spirit, as defined by the 
sorres ponding vyasti, is termed Visva, since it has entered into 
the gross body, etc., without abandoning its attachment for 
the subtle body, Of it similarly is this vyasti, the gross body; 
it is described as the sheath of food for the same reason, viz., 
of its being produced from food, and also as waking. In that state 
these —Visva and Vaisvanara —through the five senses beginning 
with the ear. controlled by Dik, Wind, the Sun, Varuna and the 
Asvins respectively experience sound, touch, colour.'taste and 
odour; throughtthe five'senses of action commencing with that of 
speech, controlled by Fire, Indra, Upendra, Yama and Prajapati, 
respectively carry on speaking, grasping, moving, excreting and 
enjoying; through the fourfold internal-organ, manas. buddhi, 
ahamkara and citta, controlled respectively by the Moon the crea¬ 
tor gamkaratand Visnu, carry on resolving, deciding, ‘I-making* 
and recollecting-the objects of all these being of a concrete kind. 
(This is all) in accordance with scriptural texts like 4 Abiding in 
the waking state, conscious of the external, etc. Here also, there 
is no distinction' between the gross samasti and vyasti as well as 
between spirit as delimited by either; as there is none between the 
forest and a tree, and the space aS delimited by either - or between 
a reservoir and a g drop of watef; and the space as’ reflected in 

either. Thus is produced the gross universe from the quintupli- 

cated elements. M v 

The aggregate of these gross, subtle and causal universes is a sin¬ 
gle big universe as the aggregate of subordinate forests is a big 
forest or as the collection of minor reservoirs is a big reservoir. 

Spirit as conditioned by these—from Vaisvanara to "isvara _is also 

one only like space limited by the minor forests or space reflected 
in the smaller reservoirs. Spirit which (in itself) is unconditioned 
when not distinguished, as in the case of a glowing iron-ball, from 
this big universe and spirit conditioned by it, is what is Said' to be 
the exprsssed meaning of the statement: 4 All this indeed is Brah¬ 
men,’ and when distinguished, it (is said to be) implied by it. Thus 
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has. been' explained in general the superposition of what is not reall 

upon what Is. ... . , 

It will now be stated in detail, who superposes what on the! 
■ internal self. The too, too simple-minded says that the son is 
the self because there are scriptural statements like * Oneself 
verily is born.aS the son ^because the son is as dear as onoself;and 
also because when the son prospers or suffers,one feels oneself does 
pjosper or suffer. The Carvaka, on'the other hand, says-that, the; 
gross (material)body is the self, because.there are scriptural,state¬ 
ments like ‘That verily is this self which is.made of the,essence of! 
food ’; because a person is seen to flee from a house on fire even! 
leaving his son behind; and also because of direct experience like 
‘Tam stout *, 4 1 am lean*. A second (type of) Carvaka says, that 
the senses are the self because there are scriptural statements like- 
*■ Those senses indeed came' to father Prajapati aud said, etc. 
because in the absence of (the functioning of) the senses,the body 
ceases to move; and also because of direct experience such as. 
M am,blind 4 1 am,deaf *, [ Page 8. ] A third (type of) Carvaka, 
says that the vital principle is the self because, of scriptural texts 
like ‘Another and yet deeper self is tbs sheath oflife v etc’;because 
of the non-functioning of the senses when life departs;, apd also 
because of direct experience such as 4 I am hungry I am. 
thirsty *. A fourth ( type of > Carvaka , says that manas. is the self 
because of scriptural statements like 4 Another and yet deeper self 
is the sheath of manas etc.’; because of the absence pf life when 
manas becomes quiescent; and also because of direct experience, 
such as 4 1 desire 4 I- doubt.* The Buddhist again says that the 
buddhii s the self because of scriptural texts like, ‘Another and yet 
deeper self is the sheath qf vijndna, etc., ; because no instrument 
can function without an agent (to guide it); and also because pf 
direct experience such.as 4 I act 4 I enjoy’, ‘The followers pf Pra- 
bbakara and the Naiyayikas say that the nop-sentient ,is! the self 
because there.are scriptural texts like ‘Another and yet deeper self 
is the sheath of bliss,etc.’;because buddhi and similar qualities are 
seen to merge in the non-sentient; and.also because there is direct 
experience such as * I am ignorant’, 4 1 am conscious!* The follow¬ 
ers of Bhatta again say that spirit,associated with nescience.is the 
self because there are scriptural texts like * Solely the essence of 
consciousness and abounding in bliss ’ jbecause there is conscious¬ 
ness as well as unconsciousness in deep sleep ;and also because there 
is the direct experience * l do not know myself.’ Another (type 
of Buddhist says* that the void is the self,because there are scrip- 
ural statements like * This was only non-being at first, etc.’; 
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because there is nought in deep sleep; and also because of the 
feeling ‘ I was not while asleep,* which is reminiscent of the self’s 
non-being (then». 

It will (now) be shown how these (superpositions) beginning 
with the son are not the self. That the son, etc., are not the self 
is clear from the fact that among the misleading scriptural 
quotations, fallacious reasonings and erroneous experiences men¬ 
tioned by the simple-minded and the rest, the earlier one-whether 
text, reasoning or experience—is seen to be untenable by the later 
one—whether text, reasoning or experience. Moreover, all these, 
beginning with the son and ending with the void, must be other 
than the self because of oppostion to weightier texts like ‘ the 
ihternal,’ ‘ not stout,’ -‘not the eye, ’ ‘ not life, ’ ’lacking tjianas,’ 

* not an agent,’ ‘ spirit ’, ‘spirit alone,’ and ‘being ’ etc,; because 
of the transient nature of the son and the rest up to the void, 
which like a ‘jar’, are insentient and therefore depend for their 
revelation on spirit; and also because of the force of the knower’s 
experience. — * I am Brahman’, conflicting respectively with the. 
cited texts, reasonings, and forms of experience. Hence the ex¬ 
perience of the learned in the Vedanta is that the inmost self is 
spirit alone which reveals these several things and which, in its 
essential nature, is eternal, pure, intelligent, free and true. Such 
(is the nature of) superposition. 

Apavada means (the instruction) that the universe beginning 
with ajnana which is not real and which is an appearance of Reality 
is nothing but that Reality, as the (illusory) serpent which is not 
real and which is the appearance of a rope is nothing but the rope. 
So has it been stated : ‘( When a thing ) actually appears as an¬ 
other, it is called nkara; when(it ) falsely appears as another,it is 

called vivarta ’ Thus all the seats of experience_the aggregate of 

all the four-fold gross bodies,[Page 9]the objects to be experienced 
such as food and drink,their abode, viz., the fourteen worlds begin¬ 
ning with bhur and their abode the cosmic egg_all this is nothing 
but its sourcp, viz., the five quintuplicated elements. The five 

quintuplicated elements together with sound, etc_the objects of 

sense—the aggregate of all the subtle bodies—all this is but its 
source, viz., the five rudimentary elements. Tb^ese rudimentary 
elements together with (their conslituent)ja«va,etc.,are but spirit, 
conditioned by ajnana, when traced back in the reverse order to 
their origination. This ajnana and spirit conditioned by ajnana 
such as Isvara, are ( really ) their ground, viz., the mere un¬ 
conditioned Brahman, the Fourth. 

By such superposition and (subsequent) negation.theclarifica- 
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lion of the conceptions of 7b/and Tvam may also be effected.Thus 
the aggregate of ajnana. etc., spirit conditioned by ajnana and 
characterised by omniscience etc., the unconditioned spirit-when 
these three appear undistinguished as one-like a glowing iron- 
ball—we have the primary or explicit sense of Tat . The uncondi¬ 
tioned spirit which is the ground of the condition as well as of 
the conditioned is the secondary or implied sense of Tat . The 
corresponding vyasti such as 'ajnana and spirit conditioned by it, 
characterised by limited knowledge etc., and spirit uncondition- 
ed-these three appearing together as one-like a glowing iron-ball- 
constitute the primary or explicit sense of Tvam . The uncondition¬ 
ed spirit which is the ground of the codintion as well as of the 
conditioned, which is internal and of the nature of bliss, the 
Fourth, is the secondary or implied sense of Tvam • 

Now the import of the ‘ great saying • will be' explained. 
The proposition ‘ That thou art * signifies the partless ultimate 
when viewed under three relations. The three relations are that 
of apposition between the terms, that of substance and attribute 
between the things denoted by these terms and that of the implied 
and the implying between the deeper self and what is denoted(by 
the two terms . So has it been stated :‘Apposition, the relation of 
substance and attribute,and the relation of the implied andimply- 
ing-respectively between the terms,their meanings and the inmost 
self. ’ ( Of these, ) the appositional relation is as in ‘That is this 
Devadatta ’ where ‘ that 9 signifying Devadatta as related to past 
time,and ‘this’sigoifying Devadatta as related to present time are 
(both) intended to refer to one and the same individual. So also 
in the case of the present proposition 4 That thou art, ( it is ) the 
intended reference to one and the same spirit in ‘that,* signifying 
spirit characterised by mediacy,etc.,and in‘thou% signifying spirit 
oharacterised by immediacy, etc. As regards the relation of sub¬ 
stance and attribute; As in the same proposition the relation of 
substance and attribute is between Devadatta as related to past 
time which is the (pirmary) meaning of ‘that’ and Devadatta as 
related to present time which is the (primary) meaning of "this*, 
excluding the difference between the two;so in this proposition,the 
relation of substance and attribute is between spirit characterised 
by mediacy, etc,, which is the (primary) sense of Tat and spirit 
characterised by immediacy, etc,, which is the (primary) sense of 
Tvam , [Page 10] excluding the difference between the two. As re¬ 
gards the relation of the implied and the implying; As in the same 
case, the relation of the implied and the implying is between the 
words, ‘that’and ‘this’or between their meanings and the identical 
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jDevadatta, divested of conflicting attributes viz., being related to 
past and present time; so in the present proposition also tbe rela¬ 
tion of the implied and the implying is between the terms Tat and 
Tram or their meanings and the identical spirit, divested of con¬ 
flicting attributes such as 'mediacy and immediacy, etc. Thisis 

what is known'as ‘ partial indication.’ 

• . ^ he “f? ner of inter Preting ‘The lotuS is blue ’ does not suit 
this proposition. In that case, tbe (ordinary) interpretation is all 
rightrbecause it does not contradict (what is known through) any 
otneTwhether we take the import as the relation between 
substance and attribute viz., the quality of blue denoted by the 
word nila and the substance of lotus denoted by the word utpala, 
excluding in the one case qualities like whiteness and in the other, 
^instances like cloth; or as the unity of the two as substance and 
attribute with either as attributive; or as an identity ( of the 
qualified ). Here, on the other hand, such an interpretatian does 
not fit in,, because it leads to conflict with ( what is known 
through ) other prathanas such as perception, whether we take it 
as signifying arelation as substance and attribute of spirit 
characterised by mediacy etc., which is the (primary) meaning of 

Tat and spirit as characterised by immediacy etc., which is the 

(primary) meaning of Tvarn, excluding tbe distinctive features; 
or as the unity of the two as substance and quality with either 
,® s attributive; or as an identity ( of the qualified ). The same has 
been stated (thus)—‘ The import in the present case is neither an 
1 entity nor a relating of the distinct ; the import, accepted by 
those well-versed ( in the Vedanta ),is the partless ultimate. ’ 

Nor will (the interpretation ) by total abandonment of the 
primary sense,adopted in the case of ‘The hamlet is in the Ganges’ 
suit here. There the total abandonment of the primaiy meaning 
for understanding the • bank ‘—connected with it—as the implied 
one ! S proper s j nce the ] itera i mea ning ( of the judgment) viz., 
tne hamlet being in the Ganges, is altogether discrepant (with ex¬ 
perience ); so it is wholly given up. Here, on the other hand, 
as the import of the proposition, viz., identity between spirit 
characterised by mediacy etc.; and spirit characterised by immedi¬ 
acy etc., for only in partial'conflict, it is not proper to reject the 
remaining part also and tihderstknd an altogether different thing 
as implied, having recourse to the (principle of) total abandon¬ 
ment of the primary'sense, Nor can it be' said :* As the word 
Ganga dropping its primary sense, denotes the ‘•bank”, so let 
either Tat or Tramhere, by droppifag its primary sense wholly, 
■denote the Tram-or the Tat-padartha. Why then is it not proper 
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to resort to, the method of total abandonment ? ’ For in the one 
case 4 because no word (like) lira is found and the corresponding 
jhing is not thought of, there is, no doubt, need for taking it as 
implied; but in the other, since both the words Tat and Tvant are 
found and their meanings are known, there is no need for taking 
either as implying what is (directly ) signified by the other. 

The interpretation f on the principle) of not abandoning any 
part of the (primary),meaning in selecting the implied one, will not 
do in this case as in ‘ The red (horse) runs.’ There the principle 
of not abandoning the primary sense will fit in, inasmuch as the 
(literal) sense of the proposition, viz., the quality of redness run¬ 
ning is self-discrepant and the discrepancy in removed by under¬ 
standing from the word ‘red', without excluding its primary sense, 
a horse or some such thing to which redness belongs.[Pflgel IJHere^ 
on the other hand,the principle of seeking for an implied meaning 
without dropping the primary, will not at all suit inasmuch as the 
(literal) sense of the sentence; viz., identity between spirit charac¬ 
terised by mediacy and spirit characterised by immediacy etc., is 


self-discrepant and the discrepancy cannot be removed by under¬ 
standing from the w'ords anything whatsoever which does not 
exclude, their explicit sense. Nor can it be said ‘ Let either the 
word Tat or the word Tvam, discarding what is discrepant in its 
meaning, secondarily signify the meaning of Tvam or Tat including 
what is left of its own. Where then is any need to have recourse 
to the adoption of (the method of ) partial indication?^For) one 
and the. same word cannot secondarily indicate both a part of its 
own meaning and that of another. Moreover, when a different 
word (explicitly) signifies that meaning, there is no necessity for 
understanding the same indirectly (from a second word ). 

Therefore just as the proposition * That is this Devadatta ’ 
or its ( explicit) meaning, because it involves a partial con. 
tradiction of Devadatta as related to past time being identified 
with Devadatta as related to present time, signifies secondarily 


the person-in-himself involving no, contradiction-the contra¬ 
dictory features having been dropped; so the proposition' That 
art thou ’ or its (explicit) import, because it involves a partial con¬ 
tradiction of spirit characterised by mediacy etc., being identified 
wfthspirk characterised by immediacy etc., seconder,lys, 8 n.ft«s 
the partless spirit which involves no centred,ct.on-tbe con- 
tradictory elements having been droppe • n r »hman’ -which 
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has been taught in the above manner by the preceptor through the 
(great) saying that its meaning is the partless ultimate, after the 
‘that-entity and the ‘thou’-entity have been clarified by adopt¬ 
ing the method of superposition and negation .there will arise (in 
him), if he be fully qualified.the following state of consciousness, 
having for its content the partless.Brahman,-‘I am Brahman whose 
nature is eternal,pure,intelligent, free, true, which is supreme bliss 
and which is infinite, without a second.' That ( mental state ), 
inspired by the reflection of spirit, refers to the supreme Brahman 
as not distinct from the Jiva, and removes only the ignorance ob¬ 
scuring it. Then, as when the threads constituting a piece of cloth 
are burnt, the cloth itself is burnt; so, since ignorance, the cause of 
air, is removed, all the effects arising from it will disappear and the 
mental state also, as falling within that (spbere),will be destroyed. 
Spirit as reflected in it, being unable to illumine the self-luminous 
Brahman, not distinct from the internal self,will be overcome as a 
Jamp-flame for example is, by the sun’s rays, being unable to over¬ 
come them. And it will lapse into Brahman itself, not distinct 
from the inmost self, as its condition viz. the mental state is no 
longer there as the reflection of a person’s) face,when the mirror 
conditioning it is brokerf.lapses into the face. Accordingly there is 
no contradiction between scriptural statements like ‘By the martas 
alone is it to be seen’ and those like ‘What by the manas cannot be 
known, etc.’ il being admitted that(Brahmani is within the range 
of the vrr/t and it being denied(at the same time)that it comes wiih- 

nVl 16 T t u SC '- 1Fits P hala - Thu s has it been stated ‘The expo- 
s oi the s astra have denied only its being affected by the phala 

ts eing affected by the vrtti is necessary in order that ignorance 
may be dispelled.’ Also : *The reflexion serves no purpose (here), 
raimao being self-luminous.’ [Page 12]The vrtii when it compre- 
ends a non-spiritual object behaves differently : The vrtti whose 

fimrf 1 * a J ar ’ has for its object the hitherto unknown jar; it 

ispeis the ignorance in respect of it and then, through the re- 
ection of spirit in it, manifests the jar. So has it been stated : 

• I* 6 l * Je ^ * nlerna l organ as well as the reflection of spirit 

rani*.*h comprehend the jar. Of them,the state dispels the igno- 
, ana the jar is made known by the reflection ‘—as the rays 
o a amp reaching a jar or a piece of cloth enveloped in darkness 
irst dispel the darkness and then reveal it by their light. 

. fl Slnce > it ^ necessary to carry on sravana (‘ study ), manana 
(reflexion’), nididhyasana (‘meditation )*, and samadhi ( * absorp¬ 
tion ) until the realization of spirit which is of the essence of 
oneself; they also are set forth (here). By iravana is meant the 
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ascertainment, aided by tbe six-fold indication, that the final pur¬ 
port of all the Upanishads is (the sole reality of) the secondless 
x Brahman. The indications ave-upakran.opascn karcu ( ‘Hiinning 
and end 5 ) abhyasa (‘ repeated declaration, ), apurvata (‘novelty’), 
phalam ( me \ artha-vada (‘glorification’), upapatti (‘reasoning, ). 
By upakramopasamharau is meant the mention,in the beginning as 
well as in the end of the topic treated of in the section,Thus in the 
sixth chapter of the Chandogya-Upanishad. the subject to be 
taught, viz, the secondless Brahman is mentioned in the beginning 
in the words, ‘ One only without a second’ and also in the end in 
the words, ‘ All this is of the essence of it. Abhyasa is the state¬ 
ment now and again, in the course of a section, of tbe matter to 
be taught in it. Thus ( we find ) in the same (case) the reference 
nine times, during ihe course of the chapter, to the secondless 
Reality, in the w'ords, 4 That thou art.’ Apurvata means the un- 
knowability through the other pramanas of tbe subject taught in 
the section. Thus ( we have ) in the same ( case ), the incompre¬ 
hensibility through the other pramanas of the secondless Brah¬ 
man, the subject to be taught. Phalam means the usefulness 
referred to here and there of the knowledge of the matter taught 
or of its practice. Thus in the same (case) there is, as the result 
of knowing the secondless Brahman, mention of its attainment* 
in‘He knows who has a preceptor; for him there is delay only 
so long as he is not freed s from the body ),^and then he be¬ 
comes one ( with Brahman ) ’ By artha-vada is meant the fre¬ 
quent commendations of the subject-matter taught. In the same 
case as above, there is the extolling of the secondlees Brahman in 
‘Did you ask for that instruction by which the unheartL becomes 
heard, the unknown becomes known, the un-understood be¬ 
comes understood ? ’ Upapatti is ( analogical ) reasoning stated 
now and then in order to establish the truth of the matter taught. 
To take the same (case once again ) that all transformations are 
verbal jn' character is adduced as the reason in support ( of the 
sole reality ) of Brahman in ‘ O gentle Sir, just as by means of a 
single lump of clay, all(things)earthen are known (all)transforma- 
tions are verbal and therefore are only name; earth alone is real.* 
Manana is [Page 13] constant reflection .with the aid of reasoning 
subserving the teaching of the Upanishads, upon the second¬ 
less Reality known through study. Nididhyasana is the procession 
of like thoughts referring to the secondless Brahman-dissociated 
from thoughts of other objects like the body and so forth. 
Samadhi is two-fold-determinate and indeterminate. Of them, 
the determinate signifies the resting on iiz secondless Brahman of 
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the mind which has assumed its form,but without losing sight of the 
distinction between knower, known, etc. Then, though diversity 
may continue to be seen, the secondless Reality manifests itself— 
as in seeing an earthen toy-elephant, the (fact of its being mere) 
earth is also realized. So has it been stated by those that know; 
* What is of the nature of awareness, like unto space, supreme, 
always gleaming alike, unborn, one, imperishable, untouched (by 
evil or good), all-pervading and secondless—that Brahman am I 
and have ever been free.’ The indeterminate, on the other hand, 
signifies the resting in an intense manner on the secondless Brah¬ 
man of the mind which has assumed that form--transcending 
the distinction of knower, known, etc. Then the secondless Brah¬ 
man alone appears, without ’the mental state referring to if, 
as water alone is perceived and not salt also ( dissolved 
in it, because ) it has assumed the iforra of water. Hence there 
can arise no doubt that this condition and dreamless sleep'are the 
same. Though in both alike the \rtti is not revealed,they differ 
in that it is present in the one but not in the 6theri 
Its pre-requistes are yama ( ‘restraint!), niyama (‘ observance *), 
asana (‘posture’), pranayama (‘regulation of breath*)* pratyahara 
(‘abstraction’), dharana (‘fixity*), dhyana (•contemplation*) and 
'samddhi (‘trance*). Of these yama( stands for) non-injury truth¬ 
fulness, abstention from stealing, celibacy and poverty; niyama, 
(for) cleanliness,contentment, self-discipline or penance, scriptural 
recitation and service of God; asana , (for) dispositions of hands, 
feet, etc., ih specific ways such as padma , svastika and so forth; 
pranayama , (for)[modes of controlling breathiv/z., measured exhal¬ 
ing, inhaling and suspending (it); pratyahara , <for) withdrawal of 
the senses from their respective objects; dharana (for) fixing the 
internal organ on the secondless Reality; dhyana , (.for ) the prog¬ 
ress, now and again interrupted, of fixing the mental state on the 
secondless Reality, As regards samadhi,\ it has already been de¬ 
scribed and it is the determinate ( variety ) that is meant here. 
There may be four obstacles in the way of indeterminate samddhi 
which is the gos\ of this ( discipline ) viz., laya ( ‘lapse*), viksepa 
(‘distraction*), kasaya , (‘passion* ) and rasasvada ( ‘satisfaction* ), 
Of them,Zoya is the lapsing into sleep of the mind without resting 
on the partless ultimate; viksepa , the dwelling of the mind on 
something other than the secondless Reality.; kasaya > not resting 
on the partless Reality owing to the mental state becoming $us- 
pended,through the bias of former attachment and so forth, though 
there be no c )apse‘ or ‘distraction’; and rasdsvada . the tasting ot 
satisfaction in determinate samddhi by the mind even when it i$ 
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not resting on the partless ultimate; or it may be the tasting of 
satisfaction at the commencement of (indeterminate) samadhi. 
[Page 14] When undisturbed by this four-fold obstacle, the mind 
becomes motionless like a lamp-flame in a windless place and 
rests concentred on the partless spirit— that is termed indetermi¬ 
nate samadhi or ‘absorption.' Thus has it been said: “ The mind 
should be wakened, if there be a lapse; it should be calmed, if 
distracted; if soiled by passion, the fact should(at once) be reali¬ 
zed : if (haply) ^attains equanimity, it should not be disturbed. 
Nor:should one taste the pleasure thereof but should remain 
detached and alert.’ Also, 1 As a lamp-flame in a windless place 
does not flicker—that is said to be its like. ’ 

Now will be described the characteristics of a Jivan-mukta. 
A person called a Jivan-mukta is one that rests in Brahman, freed 
from all bondage, because he has realized his own essence as the 
partless Brahman through the dispelling of ignorance in regard to 
it; and because of the destruction, as a result of it, of ajmna and 
its effects such as accumulated fcai7wa,doubt,illusion aDd so forth, 
in accordance with the scriptural text. ‘ The heart’s knots are 
untied; all doubts disappear;his karmas also perish,wben what is 
both cause and effect is seen.’ Such a person, however,when he is 
not in a trance.though witnessing the activities engaged in by the 
body which is a conglomerate of flesh, blood, urine, faces, etc., by 
the aggregate of the senses which may be the victims of blunders, 
dimness, inactivity, etc., and by the internal organ, the source or 
hunger, thirst, sorrow, delusion, etc,; and experiencing theif 
results not incompatible with right knowledge-does not in truth 
see them; for the knows/they are no longer true—as a person who 
knows that it is (all,magic does not believe in the magical shows 
though he sees them—in accordance with the scriptural text‘Hav¬ 
ing eyes but (behaving) as .if he had them not; having ears, but 

) > e u°®* a . s ^ ^e had theji not, etc.’ The same has been stated 
( re also): ‘ He does not see diversity in the waking state, 

as in reamless sleep, though he witnesses it because of its (under- 1 
lying) unity, so also is he passive though (appearing) active—such 
a one is the knower of Brahman; none other-that is the final 
truth here, In his case will be seen to continue habits and tenden¬ 
cies, but only of the right kind such as were found immediately 
before self-realisation - as in food and recreation; or he wiU be 

r ardS and bad. So has it been stated- 

If one that has awakened to the truth of the secondless ( Brah¬ 
man) should act with license, wherein is the difference between 
the knower of truth and a dog in respect of eating what * is 
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forbidden ? Also ; Transcending even the consciousness that 
one knows Brahman,—such a one is the knower of the self,—none 
other/ In that (condition) [ Page 15 ] humility, etc., which were 
once useful in attaining (right) knowledge, and other virtues 
like mercy, etc., are found (in him ) as graces. So has it been 
stated; ‘ In one that has awakened to a knowledge of the Self, 
virtues like kindness make their appearance spontaneously; but 
they are no longer the means (for anything whatsover).’ Why say 
more ? Such a person will go on experiencing for the sake of 
merely (continuing) life’s pilgrimage, joys and sorrows which are 
the result of his prarabdha-karma whether desired (by him) or not 
or desired by others, and illuminating the states of the internal 
organ, etc. When that {karma) is exhausted and when the vital 

principle is absorbed in the supreme Brahman—the inmost bliss_ 

he remains as the partless Absolute, ignorance and its effects to¬ 
gether with all mental impressions disappearing according to the 
scriptural texts-* His vital breaths do not depart, * * Here alone 
they dissolve ’ and * He is freed, being already free.’ 

Here ends the Vedanata-sara composed, by the illustrious 
Sadananda—preceptor of the highest ascetic order.» 
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